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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Jonrnal. 
DEATH. 


BY M. E. &. 








Take off thy veil, O, Angel Death! 
And let me see thy beauty plain, 
Who gave me life and gave me breath, 
Gave also sorrow, death, and pain. 
I would come near and lift the pall, - 
That all thy glory I may see; 
For God, who made and loveth all 
Hath crowned our earthiy life with thee. 
And can I doubt that thou art best 
Of all the blessings he doth send? 
I know thon bringest perfect rest, 
For in thee all life’s troubles end. 
Then let me linger near thy side, 
As friend and friend together go, 
Lest some rich blessing thou should’st hide,— 
Some joy I else should never know. 
Without thee I had never known 
The pleasures of this life on earth; 
And can I doubt that from thy throne 
We gain the great immortal birth? 
By thee my pulses first were stirred; 
By thee my wants are al! supplied; 
New songsin life had ne’er been heard 
If older music had not died. 
As stranger tothe homes of men 
Thou comest not, with visage cold, 
To snatch some loved one, now and then, 
From weeping friends and gent!« fold. 
Thy wing is brooding in the air; 
Tn every sound thy tale is told; 
Thy Maker's bidding everywhere 
Demands a new life for the old. 
Then creep no more, O soul of mine! 
Through paths by Death itself made bright, 
But plume thy wings for fairer clime, 
And soar with her to higher light. 
Sedalia, Mo. 











“TOO MANY VOTERS ALREADY.” 

Curiously enough, the commonest argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage does not now 
take the form of an attack on women, but 
on men. Formerly, we were told that wo- 
men, as women, were incapable of voting, 
that they had not (as old Theophilus Parsons 
wrote, in 1780) ‘‘a suffivient acquired dis- 
cretion;” or that they had not physical 
strength enough; or that they were too del- 
icite and angelic to vote. Now, these re- 
marks are waived, and the argument is: 
woren are certainly unfit for Suffrage, since 
even men are unfit. It is something to have 
women at last recognized as politically 
equal to men, even if it be only in their 
grade of unfitness 

A spasm of reaction is just now passing 
over the minds of men, especially of educa- 
ted Americans, against Universal Suffrage. 
Possibly it is a reaction from that too great 
confidence in mere members which at one 
time prevailed. All human governments 
areas yet very imperfect; and, unless we 
view them reasonably, they are all worth- 
less. We try them by unjust or whimsical 
tests. I knew in Paris a very intelligent 
young Freach lady who was a Bonapartist, 
10 Opposition to the opinions of her family, 
because she thought that, on the whole, 
the streets of Paris were kept cleaner under 
the Empire. We must not look only at the 
cleaning of the streets, but at the general 
order and satisfaction of the whole commu- 
nity, I do not see that anybody who objects 
to Universal Suffrage has any working theo- 
Ty to suggest as a substitute; the only plan 
he even implies is usually that he himself 
and his friends, and those whom he thinks 





worthy, should make the laws or decide 
who should make them. To this I should 
utterly dissent; I should far rather be gov- 
erned by the community, as a whole, than 
by my most intelligent friend and his most 
intelligent friends. For if the whole com- 
munity governs, I know it will not govern 
very much and that the tendency will be to- 
wards personal freedom, by common con- 
sent. But if my particular friend once be- 
gins to govern me, or I him, the love of 
power would be in danger of growing very 
much. It may be that he could be safely 
trusted with such authority but I am very 
sure that I could not. 

We shall never get much beyond that 
pithy question of Jefferson’s,—‘“‘It is said 
that man cannot govern himself; how then 
can he govern another?” There is absolute- 
ly no test by which we can determine, on 
any large scale, who are fit to exercise Suf- 
frage and whoarenot. John Brown would 
exclude John Smith, and John Smith would 
wish to keep out John Brown--especially 
if he had inconvenient views, like him of 
Harper's Ferry. The safeguard of scientific 
legislation may be in the heads of a cultiva- 
ted few; but the safeguard of personal free- 
dom is commonly in the hands of the un- 
cultivated many. The most moderate re- 
publican thinker might find himself under 
the supervision of Bismarck’s police, at any 
moment, should he visit Berlin; and how 
easily he might himself fall into the Bis- 
marck way of thinking is apparent when 
we consider that the excellent Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson writing from Germany, is 
understood gravely to recommend the ex- 
clusion of German communists from the 
ports of the United States. When we con- 
sider how easily the first principles of liber- 
ty might thus be sacrificed by the wise few, 
let us be grateful that we are protected by 
the presence of the many. 

Whenever the vote goes against us, we 
are apt to think that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the moral nature of the vo- 
ters. It would be better to see if their votes 
cannot teach us something—if the fact of 
our defeat does not show that we left out 
something, or failed to see some fact which 
our opponents saw. There could not bea 
plainer case of this than in the last Massa- 
chusetts election. A writer in the last At- 
lantic mourns over it as a hopeless proof of 
ignorance or depravity in the masses that 
more than a hundred thousand voters sus- 
tained General Butler at the last election. 
For one, 1 regard that candidate as a dema- 
gogue, no doubt; but can anybody in Mas- 
sachusetts now help seeing that the instinct 
which led that large mass of men to his sup 
port was in great measure a true one? 
Every act of the Republican legislature, 
since it assembled, has been influenced by 
that great protest in behalf of State reform 
which General Butler represented. He 
complicated it with other issues, very like- 
ly, and swelled the number of his support- 
ers by every unscrupulous means; it may 
be very fortunate that he did not succeed, 
but it is fortunate that he tried, and that he 
found supporters. In this remarkable in- 
stance we see how the very dangers and ex- 
cesses of popular Suffrage work for good. 

For myself I do not see how we can have 
too many voters. I am very sure that, in 
the long run, voting tends to educate and 
enlighten men,—to make them more acces- 
sible to able leadership—to give them a feel- 
ing of personal self-respect and indepen- 
dence. I think that this is true not merely 
of Americans and Protestants, but of the 
foreign-born and the Roman-Catholic; since 
experience shows—as in the vote on the re- 
ligioyé amendments in New Jersey, a few 
years ago—that the control and interference 
of the priesthood are exceedingly over-rated. 
I believe that the poor and the ignorant em- 
inently need the ballot, first for self-respect, 
and then for self-protection. And if so, 
why do not women need it for precisely the 
same reasons? 7. W. 8. 

——__ oo —____ 
A CARD FROM MRS, BARRON. 

Mrs. Barron, widow of the late treasurer 
of the Dexter (Me.) savings bank, in a brief 
letter to the Bangor Whig and Courier, asks 
a suspension of public judgment, while de- 
siring a most thorough, impartial investiga- 
tion of the charges against him. She says 
that, contrary to the usual procedure, the 
theory seems to have been advanced that 
her late husband was a defaulter and com- 
mitted suicide, and that facts are yet being 
hunted forto sustain this theory. She asks 
the public to consider his character in the 
community where he lived and was actively 
in business, having transactions perhaps 
with more individuals than any person in 
town, and asks any one of that number to 
bring any accusation of intentional fraud 
on his part. She believes that they will ac- 





knowledge that, rather than wrong another, 
he would himself suffer, and all that has 
thus far been advanced consists of unsub- 
Stantiated rumors, which that community 
will never believe. ‘‘If,” she says, ‘Mr. 
Barron was a defaulter, he must be shown 
as such to his executor and bondsmen, and 
let us wait for evidence.” 
i ied 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEEDHAM, 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club has 
continued its monthly meetings since au- 
tumn, and depended mainly for the even- 
ings’ entertainment upon the Club Paper, 
which has been kept up through the past 
year with great interest, and has served 
well to draw the members together, while 
changing hands each time has kept all awake 
and working for a common cause. 

But at the last meeting, held with Mrs. G. 
O. Kingsbury, a rare treat was enjoyed, 
through the kindness of Mr. Higginson, 
who is in this neighborhood, and gavea fine 
essay on Henry D. Thoreau, inspiring his 
audience with his own high view of the 
character of Thoreau, and carrying a charm 
through the whole by apt quotations of 
some of Thoreau’s own words, and also of 
Emerson and Wordsworth. 

Forty members were present, which may 
be considered quite a promising fact, since 
on the whole club list of one hundred and 
fourteen, only about fifty can be counted as 
active ones. We are forced just now to con- 
fine our work within our own borders, until 
such time as our treasury shall be refilled, 
and we shall be able to giveadditional aid 





to the lecture fund, etc. i. 
Needham, Mass., Feb. 3, 1879. 
— ep o—___——_- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL: As other States are 
presenting pelitions to their legislature, so 
Nebraska is doing the same. I circulateda 
petition here asking for Suffrage for wo- 
men. With a few hours’ effort I obtained 
165 signatures among the best of our citi- 
zens, Out of a population of 1200, I 
might have obtained 500 signatures, had 
time permitted me to canvass forthem. I 
also sent 75 namesto Congress in Decem- 
ber, asking for a Sixteenth Amendment. 
After my petition had gone to the Legisla- 
ture, some parties came to me and said they 
had heard of it, and wished to add their 
names, which were forwarded at their own 
request. Thinking men are awakening te 
the fact that the only exit out of the thral- 
dom of intemperance is Woman’s ballot. 
We were much pleased with the proceedings 
of the Convention at Washington, and with 
the resolution of sending a ‘‘Committee of 
three” to wait upon the President to inform 
him that 20,000,000 of unrepresented wo- 
men were of as much account as the ‘‘Fish- 
eries”, the Indians in Virginia, and the 
numberless other minor things mentioned 
in his message. 

Mrs. Stanton will come here in March, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Mutual 
Improvement Society, and we anticipate 
the treat that she always affords. 

My petition has had a hearing in the Sen- 
ate, and has been unanimously referred to 
the ‘‘Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments.” 

Many have rejoiced over Gov. Talbot’s 
request that the Suffrage question should 
come before the people of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. H. 8. Wilcox. 

Fairbury, Neb., Feb. 3, 1879. 


or 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 





The report of the minority report of the 
Senate Committee on Elections, on the reso- 
lution proposing a ‘‘Woman Suffrage” 
amendment to the Constitution, was present- 
ed to the U. 8. Senate, at Washington, Feb. 
1, and is signed by Senators Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, Mitchell, of Oregon, and Cam- 
eron, of Wisconsin. The report says: 

“The Constitution, the writings of Jeff- 
erson, the Virginia bill of rights, the Massa- 
chusetts bill of rights, and others, all assert 
the equality of man, and the experience of 
one hundred years has strengthened the hold 
of these principles upon popular conviction, 
Our fathers failed in some particulars to 
carry out their principles to a logical result. 
A property qualification for the right to 
vote wasreauired. They kept the negro in 
slavery and excluded women from a share 
in the government. The first two errors 
have been remedied. The American people 
are committed to the doctrine of Universal 
Suffrage and must stand by it. Popular 
Suffrage is to be tried, not by comparison 
with ideal standards of excellence, but by 
comparison with other forms of govern- 
ment. The misgovernment and corruption 
of our great cities are largely due to men 
whose birth and training have been under 
other systems. The abuse attributed by 





political hostility to the negro governments 
at the South—governments from which the 
education and intelligence of the South held 
themselves surlily aloof—do not equal those 
which existed under English or French aris- 
tocracies, within the memory of living men. 
There have been crimes, blunders, compli- 
cations, follies, in the history of our repub- 
lic, but few of these things have been due 
to the extension of Suffrage. It is taken 
for granted that no person will deny that 
the women vf America are inspired with a 
love of country equal to that which ani- 
mates their brothers and sons, A capacity 
to judge of character so sure and rapid as 
to be termed intuitive, is an especial char- 
acteristic of women.” 

The report expresses the belief that in 
the determining of public policies by the 
collective judgment of the State, which 
constitutes self-government, the contribu- 
tion of women will be of great importance 
and value. The conclusion then, is, that 
the American people must extend Suffrage 
to women, or abandon the idea that Suf- 
frage is a birthright. The arguments of the 
majority report (submitted to the Senate 
last session) are then taken up and refuted 
at considerable length. 

The friends of Impartial Suffrage,in Mas- 
sachusetts,are under renewed obligations to 
the high minded, independent and incor- 
ruptible Senator, who has so nobly vindicat- 
ed Woman’s claim to equal po.itical rights. 
We hope to print that report in full here- 


after. ae} 
— oe 


A VICTORY FOR REFORM. 


We congratulate the friends of Civil-Ser- 
vice reform upon the defeat of Senator 
Conkling, in his arrogant attempt to deprive 
the President of the United States of the 
exercise of his constitutional right to ap 
point his subordinate officers. ‘‘The cour- 
tesy of the Senate,” whereby every Senator 
is made the equal of the President in the 
matter of appointments, is, like the legal- 
tender act, an abuse, which was introduced 
under the plea of military necessity, in vio- 
lation of the plain provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. In this matter President Hayes 
has the people overwhelmingly on his side. 

H. B. B. 








oe 


NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. 


Every boy and girl in Boston should have 
heard the lecture last Saturday morning in 
the Old South. Miss Alice Baker, the lec 
turer, has been invited by a committee of 
ladies, identified with the preservation of 
the building, to give a series of talks on 
American history to children, at half-past 
ten every Saturday morning. This was 
one of them; but there was a deviation 
from the regular course, because Miss Ba- 
ker had been especially requested to tell the 
children something about ‘‘Old Abe,” the 
eagle of Wisconsin, now on exhibition in 
the church. It wasa stroke of genius to 
seize this occasion to relate the story of the 
war of the rebellion and explain its signifi- 
cance. This was admirably done in the 
most concise, yet graphic and thrilling way. 
The history of the eagle, too, was artistical- 
ly woven in throughout, and when he flap- 
ped his wings and circled screaming over 
his victorious regiment at Corinth, Miss 
Baker read a poetic tribute to the bravery of 
the foes then mowed down by our cannon 
inthe hopeless assault, closing with an im- 
pressive reference to the Romans, who with- 
held the customary triumph from the con- 
quering general when the vanquished foes 
were Romans also. 

o> —______ 
A COMPROMISE PROPOSED. 

Mr. Cannon, the Mormon delegate in 
Congress, is creating considerable feeling 
in favor of congressional action to save 
those now in polygamy from the enforce- 
ment of the act of 1862, just declared con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court.~ He ar- 
gues that the government, by allowing this 
act to remain a dead letter, has justly barr- 
ed itself from sudden action under it. He 
urges the great hardships that will ensue if 
families are to be broken up and children 
born since 1862 are declared illegitimate. 
He thinks that by lenient action the govern- 
ment can now easily assert its power in the 
future in Utah, and enforce this particular 
law. But forthe past, from 1862 to this 
time, he wants Congress to pass an amnesty 
act, declaring that the act of 1862 shall not 
take effect till so declared by amnesty. He 
argues that under the difficult circumstan- 
ces surrounding the case Congress should 
show the Mormons that it is disposed to 
deal leniently, and at the same time give 
such notice as none could misunderstand 
for the future, that the law of 1862 will here- 
after be rigorously enforced. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Dop, a graduate of the South-Ken- 
sington Cooking School, England, gave to 
the ladies of Orange, N. J., a free lesson on 
cooking, in Central Hall, on Thursday af- 
ternoon. If she receives sufficient encour- 
agement, she will form an afternoon and 
evening Class. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins has had charge of a 
parish in West Concord, Vt., during the 
past year, and her labors have been very ac- 
ceptable. The society has prospered under 
her ministry. Rev. O. Perkins, her husband, 
has accepted a call from achurch in that 
place, and commenced his labors on the first 
Sunday in January. 





Miss ANNA E. Dickinson has written for 
Mr. John McCullough a play called ‘“‘Aure- 
lian,” which that actor is to bring out next 
April, with himself in the title réle. Miss 
Dickinson is to play with him, taking the 
first female part of Queen Zenobia. The 
scenes of the play are laid in Rome and Pal- 
myra, and the work is said to be extremely 
idcal, and yet full of human interest. 

Miss Leaeitt, of New York, keeps a 
boarding-house for business women, at a 
cost to them of $4.00 per week, which has 
been on trial since last April, and is proving 
a success. She has thirty boarders, and 
gives them good food, with which they are 
perfectly satisfied, though of necessity very 
few luxuries are provided. She does the 
marketing, and four girls do the work. The 
boarders have the use of bathrooms, parlor, 
library and piano, and there is as much 
freedom as in a respectable and well regula- 
ted private family. 

Anna E. Dickinson answers in the New 
York Tribune, saying: ‘‘I propose, in answer 
to almost innumerable requests, to talk 
about the platform and the stage, from the 
platform, and, later in the season, to do 
what I can upon the stage in a new piece of 
my own writing andin an engagement al- 
ready made.” Miss Dickinson will be wel- 
comed by a host of friends, both to the plat- 
form and to thestage. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON was greeted Fri- 
day by a very large, aristocratic audience 
in Chickering Hall, New York, where she 
delivered her lecture on ‘‘Platform and 
Stage.” She denounced ‘‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter” being set against the name of a woman 
or man who treads the mimic stage, and as- 
serted that the stage is one of the most po- 
tential influences on mankind, not even the 
pulpit having so great an influence on hu- 
manity. 

Miss Assy Buss, whose funeral from the 
First Baptist church on Saturday was at- 
tended by a large congregation, was the 
daughter of old Paul Bliss, who lived and 
died many years ago in Boston. Miss Abby, 
as she was known to young and old, has 
long been one of the notable characters of 
the town. Her life has been simplicity it- 
self. Since the breaking up of her family 
she has always lived alone, keeping house 
in modest fashion, on upper Maple street, 
on Pine, and lately on Florence, and has 
supported herself by going out to do plain 
sewing. She was of the salt of the earth, 
and following the precept of the Divine 
Master, went about doing good. Economic- 
al and thrifty herself, easily providing for 
her own simple wants, she was ever seeking 
to help others who were unfortunate, giving 
of her own small store and earnestly enlist- 
ing the codperation of her richer patrons. 
Probably there was never a sweeter or more 
irresistible beggar on behalf of the poor than 
Miss Abby. It was her motto that “there 
is no harm in asking,” she never wanted 
much, and whatever you gave, always said 
you were too generous. So one could never 
turn her away without giving something, 
and the sound of her cheerful, squeaking 
little voice unlocked the hardest hearts. It 
would be difficult to give an idea of the 
number and variety of her good deeds. She 
always had some worthy object for charity 
in charge, and in her long life all the good 
she has done cannot be measured by the hu- 
man eye. It is a surprise to many to learn 
of her age, 71 years, for she never seemed 
to grow old at all, but always was the same 
active, striving little woman, moving about 
the streets with a bundle or basket in her 
hands, until she finally disappeared from 
view, and it was said that Miss Abby was 
sick, and then that she was dying. It makes 
the young feel old and the old still older to 
think that Miss Abby is really gone. For 
years she was a teacher in the First Baptist 
Sunday-school, and will be remembered 
there by many of our leading citizens whom 
she instructed. Her thrifty habits had ac- 
cumulated a little property, some $2000, 
part of which she used in her last sickness, 
the remainder being left to her brothers. 
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POETRY. 


A PLEA FOK THE OLD SOUTH. 


BY MKS. MARIA 8, PORTER. 








_—__ 


Aid us, ye men of Boston,— 
Ye men of every creed,— 
To save a precious landmark 
In this its hour of need. 
Aid us, ye merchant princes, 
Proud of your weaith and fame: 
Let not our dear old Boston 
Now forfeit her good name! 
Let not the walls that echoed 
Brave Warren's words of fire, 
The eloquence of Otis, 
Meet with a fate so dire! 
There Adame, Hancock, Quincey, 
Roused patriot souls to arms; 
There whoop of Indian warfare 
Rang out its wild alarms! 
There Sewall preached the sermons 
That bettered many lives; 
There were our grandsires married 
To brave and faithful wives. 
There, in the north-east corner, 
Judge Samuel Sewall knelt, 
Who, for his life's sole error, 
Remorseful anguish felt; 
And, brave before the people, 
Craved pardon from on higb; 
With pleading tones of sorrow 
Cried, **Forgive me, ere I die.” 
There rite of holiest blessing 
Fell on our Franklin's brow; 
Thence marched forth many a hero 
With consecrating vow,— 
What time that armed treason 
Threatened the nation’s life,— 
To fields all red with carnage; 
And there, ’mid shot and strife, 
Fought for their flag and country 
With valiant hearts and strong 
Till, after years of struggle, 
Right triumphed over Wrong. 
Never forget their story. 

To children’s children tell, 
When your dark locks are hoary, 
Their record, known so well. 
Tell, too, that men and women, 

One sunny day in June, 
Went to the Old South meeting; 
And, when the clock struck noon, 
They heard a speech from Phillips 
So stirring, great, and strong, 
That every heart determined 
Toright a grievous wrong; 
And save from hands of vandals 
Those walls of deathless fame, 
For sake of unborn children 
Prevent the deed of shame! 
And now, ye men of Boston,— 
Ye men of church and state,— 
Let not our precious landmark 
Meet with so sad a fate. 
Come, rally to the rescue! 
Put greed and traftic by; 
Let not a pile so sacred 
In wreck and ruin lie! 
— Boston Transcript. 
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LIFE’S WEST WINDOW. 


We stand at life’s west windows, 

And think of the days that are gone; 
Remembering the coming sunset, 

We too, must remember the morn; 
But the sun will set, the day will close, 
And an end will come to all our woes. 
As we watch from the western casements, 

Reviewing our happy youth, 
We mourn for its vanished promise 

Of honor, ambition, and truth; 
But hopes will fail and pride decay, 
When we think how soon we must away. 
We stand at life’s west windows, 

Ana turn not sadly away, 
To watch on our children’s faces 

The noontide of sparkling day; 
But our sun must set, our lips grow dumb, 
And to look from our windows our children come, 
Still looking from life’s west windows; 

And we know we would not again 
Look forth from the eastern lattice, 

And live over all life's pain; 
Though life’s sunlight be brilliant, its sunset is sweet 
Since it brings longed-for :est to our weary feet. 

— Household. 
———_ - > e ——-_—_—__— 
A WINTER MORNING, 


BY FRANK TOOKER. 


The snow drifts pilethe window ledge, 
The frost is keen, the air is still; 
The lane that lies below the hill 

Is drifted even with the hedge; 
Gray skies, and dark trees shaken bare, 
Blue smoke that rises straight in air;— 
And down the west a yellow glare 

Is driven like a wedge. 

—Midwinter Scribner. 
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For the Went J cumna, 
ADRIFT. 


BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 











The bell is ringing for twelve in the larg- 
est of our western cities, and the female 
employees of one of the numerous sewing 
machine rooms, are hastily donning hats 
and shawls, eager for their short nooning. 
One, apart from the groups around her, is 
still standing by her machine, gazing in 
dreary abstraction from the window before 
which it stands, 

There is nothing about her to attract the 
attention of a casual observer. She is neith- 
er young nor beautiful. She has not even 
that peculiar gracefulness of aspect which 
softens harsh and inharmonious outlines, 
and atones, in part, for the lack of other 
charms. There is a certain legal document 
in her possession which gives her back her 
maiden-name, should she choose to take it, 
and of that she is thinging now, with such 
depth of sorrow in her sunken eyes. Com 
ing from those two back chambers on the 
third floor, which she has not yet grown 
resigned to call home, on her way to “‘the 
rooms” this morning, she met the man from 
whom the law had severed her. He had 
taken board ina more fashionable part of 
the city, and they seldom met now. 

This chance encounter had been the first 


one in many months. She had borne her 
life's griefs,and they had beensore and many, 
with as brave a heart as any woman breath- 
ing; but the best and strongest of us are 
not strong at all times; he had come upon 
her suddenly, and the sight of that familiar 
face had almost overpowered her. The sep- 
aration had rot worn upon him; it needed 
only a look to teil that. Being a man, his 
income was more in accordance with his 
outlay, and though far from rich, he knew 
nothing of the fierce daily struggle with 
poverty which she endured, the terrible 
strain, the torture of mind and body to make 


both ends meet. 
He looked well and bappy, and years her 


junior. Gifted by nature, a gentleman in 
education and manners, in spite of his vices, 
outwardly refined; few who saw this ele- 
gant man of the world and that poor, faded 
woman meet, would have guessed the rela- 
tionship which once existed between them. 
The sharp contrast wrung her heart, but it 
was not that which touched her deepest, and 
which opened, for almost the first time since 
they had parted, the bitter fountain of her 
tears. He had raised his hat in passing, and 
she had caught sight of that high, white, 
noble brow that won her girlish admiration 
and made him seem so kingly in her eyes. 

That early time, her blighted life, lost 
love and dead hopes uprose before her, and 
the sigh with which she passed him was as 
sad as any requiem. She hurried along the 

streets with her veil down and the tears run- 
ning over her face. 

The sight of this man who belonged to 
her past, this meeting which had recalled 
the saddest pages of her married life’s most 
sorrowful record, was enough to embitter 
her morning; but this was not all that had 
made the past few bours among the most 
miserable ones of her life. Debts were 
pressing, and she had not the wherewithal 
to face them. Rent wasin arrears for one 
thing, and not one quarter of the sum due 
was in her possession. Unless the hard 
heart of the sordid landlord could be soft- 
ened by promises or pleading, she and her 
boy would, ere long, be homeless beggars 
in the street. The dim future, unlighted 
by a ray of hope, had stared her in the face 
all the morning, until she had almost gone 
wild at the sight. She dared not anticipate 
her wages. Trying one thing after another, 
and almost starving upon the meager pit- 
tance which repaid her toil, she wandered 
in here, a few days ago, in forlorn search 
for something that women do which pays 
one degree better. Her story, or as much 
as she choose to tell, touched the kind heart 
of the proprietor, and he made it two de- 
grees better. But he was her only friend. 
She was not well received by other mem- 
bers of the establishment. Madame——its 
female head, who affects style and conse- 
quence, and the leadership of similar rooms 
in the city, who dons her best dress daily, 
and obliges her poor workwomen, who have 
few enough of any, to do the same—she, 
fancying the worn gown and pinched aspect 
of the new comer, affected the aristocratic 
bearing of the piace, was arrogant in the 
extreme. Her haughty eyes looked their 
contempt all the morning, and her rich 
flounces scornfully swept the despised 
dress, as she looked over the work of nerv- 
ous, unskillful fingers, and her harsh tongue 
has hardly once ceased its chidivgs. But 
hunger was a sterner master even, than this 
woman was a mistress. For her own sake, 
therefore, and more, far more for her brave 
darling’s sake, who bore short rations with 
astout heart anda smile undimmed, she 
humbled herself to this tyrant and met all 
her insolence with meekness. 
Madame——who has been loweringat her 
abstraction, just now consults her watch, 
and recalls her to herself, by royally in- 
forming her that it isdinner time. A gleam 
of light shot athwart the gloomy face, as 
she recalied that fact. She had been too 
wretched to remember that there was a pleas 
urein store for her. Allen, her boy, was 
coming home to day, and they were to dine 
together. He was apprenticed to a machin- 
ist, and worked in another part of the city. 
She could count on seeing him only at 
nights and mornings, and his coming home 
at that hour was a very unusual thing, so 
unusual indeed, that in the long winter just 
passed, she had never seen his face by day- 
light. Buthe had earned a few shillings by 
working over hours, and he was going to 
spend all that mighty sum upon a dinner, 
and that meal was to be a feast. 

They were going to have meat for once— 
all the meat they wanted. He had said so, 
smiling radiantly as he kissed her and went 
away. She was able to afford only the bare 
necessities of life—hardly that; and she had 
been without meat for many days now, and 
felt the failure of strength, the tremulous 
weakness which those feei who work hard 
on insufticient food. The faint hunger that 
came over her at thought of the meal, was 
superior to her great anxiety and terrible 
dread of the future. At that dinner in 
prospect she smiled almost as beamingly as 
he had done, but she longed as much for a 
sightof the bright face as she did for that 
full meal, hungry as she was. The want of 
her heart was as keen as that lack of a more 
material nature, which was stealing away 
her energy and robbing her of her strength. 
Forsaken and disgraced by one for whom 
she had left all others, her near kindred 





dead, at a distance even from friends tried 
and true, all the garnered-up affection of a 
sad and solitary heart was bestowed upon 
her boy. She clung to him almost wildly, 
and her love partook of worship. Buoyed 
up by a momeotary happiness now, she 
donned bonnet and shawl and hurried out. 
Nearing her home with an approach to a 
holiday air, she unfortunately encountered 
her landlord, who returned her humble 
greeting frigidly, and stared at her after- 
wards, not as if he saw her, but only the 
dollars and cents she owed him. His man- 
ner frightened her. She was just in that 
weak, nervous state, when one exaggerates 
every evil, and trifles appear momentous. 

She saw in the looka peremptory call for 
the rent as soon as it was due; a loud de- 
mand for the few dollars owing on the pre- 
vious quarter, extreme measures resorted to, 
and herself and boy without a shelter, in 
case the full claim was not immediately sat- 
isfied. Andso the old weight came back 
again, the light died out, and her transient 
joy faded. 

Pursuing her way now with her accus- 
tomed weary step, a large placard headed 
*Bounties” posted on the walls of a house 
she was passing chanced to attract her no- 
tice. She stopped and read it, with pale 
lips compressed and a strange, fierce light 
flashing up in her languid eyes. 

“T wish to God I was a man,” she said. 

A hand was laid upon her arm, and a 
voice said, behind her: ‘‘Mother, I am well 
grown; they will take me.” 

He had come upon her unexpectedly, rosy 
with his long walk, and glowing with antic- 
ipation, with sundry paper parcels contain- 
ing their future dinner in his hands. 

She clutched his arm and drew him tow- 
ards her. She held him as tightly as if she 
could hold him always, and manhood was 
not already bearing him away from her. 

‘‘Heaven forgive me!” she passionately 
moaned. ‘My boy, my darling—no!” 

‘‘Mother we are in debt, and behind hand 
every way. The bills for rent and fuel will 
soon be coming in.” 

“Oh my God!” groaned the poor woman. 
“You can’t meet them all with your meager 
wages. Provisions will cost something, eat 
as little as we can. 

“Let me go mother, it is better than to be 
beggared and homeless. Itis better than to 
starve and die.” 

She turned and they looked into each oth- 
er’s eyes. 

‘Let me go,” he pleadingly continued. 
‘Lam no better than anyone else. It’s no 
harder for you than any other mother.” 
“There is no mother so forsaken and be- 
reftasIam. You are alll have,’ she bit- 
terly replied. 

A young officer in undress came saunter- 
ing down the sunny street, cheerily whist- 
ling the ‘‘Marseillaise.”” Under orders to 
recruit a wasted and disabled regiment, 
doubtless, he had in his hand a paper which 
looked like a muster roll. Glancing at the 
heading of the placard, and seeing the two 
before it, he stopped his whistling and joined 


them. 
‘*Want to enlist, my fine fellow?” he blithe- 


ly queried. ‘‘Now’s your time! Glorious 
beunties!” 

We have not the faith that transcends cir- 
cumstance; we cannot trust God when he 
works in the dark. The wan mother raised 
her faded eyes and thought a demon in sol- 
dier’s garb had come to rob her of her sole 
remaining treasure, when the angel of her 
life stood before her, Owing to that polite- 
ness which springs from a warm heart, 
acd amiable nature, that innate delicacy 
which no refinements teach, he touched his 
hat as deferentially as if she had been the 
gayest and the grandest lady in the land. 
His aspect of sunand song had struck upon 
her sore heart painfully. His profession, 
and fear for her child, had hardened her 
heart against him, but at this simple act her 
eyes grew humid. It brought back days of 
opulence, her father’s house and her girl- 
hood, when that form of courtesy from 
men in position was so common a thing as 
to pass scarcely noticed. 

She saw now, ,for the first time, that he 
was young and noble looking. He was 
going, or had been to face dangers which 
she shrank from having her boy encounter, 
and he, too, had a mother. Her heart soft- 
ened. The boy had also noticed the act and 
stepped eagerly forward, in spite of his 
mother’s detaining grasp. 

“He is younger than the regulations call 
for,” tremulously protested the mother, not 
suffering him to speak. ‘He istoo young, 
sir; far too young.” 

“lL am not so very young,” cried the boy, 
despite the implied prohibition. ‘I was 
sixteen last birthday.” 

“Sixteen,” groaned the mother, meeting 
his eager eyes imploringly, and tightening 
her grasp upon his arm; ‘‘fifteen, dear; you 
forget.” 

The fib was such a transparent one that 
the young man, ignorant of the misery from 
which it sprang, laughed out in his cheery 
way. “Why, my dear Madam,” he said, 
‘the is almost a man in size, and a year or 
two will make no difference. We are not 
over particular in these times. We can’t 
. afford to be. As you say, however, he is 
younger than the regulations call for, he 
can't go legally without your consent, and 





I shan’t coax him away. But the bounties 





are large, and it is by no means certain that 
he will be killed, or even disabled, if he 
does go. Hundreds return unharmed.” 

The fine manly fellow was growing in her 
favor, despite of her fears, and was also 
deeply impressing her boy. She could see 
he was more and more anxious to go away 
and leave; that was her mental comment on 
his eagerness. 

‘He is too young to go from home, and 
he has no friends there” she said, in a final 
feeble cffort; ‘‘and—and—” 

She searched about for other strong ob- 
jections; she knew there must be at least a 
dozen, had she not been too distracted to 
call them to mind and present them clearly. 
She got thus far, failed in the attempt, and 
choked. 

“I will be his friend,” said the young of- 
ficer impulsively, stepping nearer to him. 
The boy grasped his proffered hand; the 
thing was as good as settled. She did as 
most women do: she wept in her helpless- 
ness, 

“You don’t know to what you are going,” 
she said, taking in again the stranger’s fresh 
suit of uniform, and his free, careless, sun- 
ny air. ‘You have just enlisted, sir, I 
think.” 

His gaiety wasall gone in a moment; face 
and aspect shadowed suddenly. His sad 
eyes mentally reviewed such hardships as 
few delicately bred men like him suffer and 
live. He raised his cap, wiped the sweat 
from his brow, where wrinkles were already 
forming. He smiled forlornly. ‘I’m a 
veteran, ma’am,” he said. 

He had been dragged in horrid ambu- 
lances over stony roads, enduring tortures 
worse than death. He had pined and bled 
in hospitals, and seen the inside of “Libby.” 
God help us! he was a veteran! He joined 
himself to Allen, now, to talk with the 
young recruit, to arrange matters and give 
some needful information. He went down 
the street with him still talking, and when 
they had paused before the door of their 
humble home, he had not finished yet. Af- 
ter some painful hesitation, she invited him 
in. He accepted the invitation with cor- 
dial frankness, and followed them up the 
rickety stairs, and sat down in the dingy, 
half lighted room, delicately pretending not 
to notice the poverty-stricken aspect of the 
place. Business over, he entertained them 
after a glowing fashion of his own. He 
told them of hard fought battles and dreary 
marches. He related stirring incidents of 
camp and field. He stayed to dinner. She 
had a wise knack of making a goodly show 
out of very small capital indeed. The table 
looked inviting, and a long walk had given 
him an appetite. Little did he think how 
toilsomely that dinner had been earned; how 
every scrap left from it would be treasured 
up to help make out another meal. He ate 
voraciously; he was so frank and genial, so 
noble withal, and his intuitive delicacy and 
looks of sympathy had touched her so near- 
ly, that her heart warmed toward the young 
hero. She hospitably pressed upon him 
one homely dish after another, and watched 
his vigorous onslaught, and the rapid disap- 
pearance of the food with a smile of happi- 


ness, 

As for Allen, he began to adore him, and 
was rapidly becoming possessed by that 
wild hero-worship which so readily seizes 
upon young, enthusiastic temperaments. 
He followed him with his eyes everywhere, 
and hung upon his words, he forgot every- 
thing but him; after the first call of hunger 
had been appeased, he forgot his dinner. 
His herc even possessed a magnetic power 
over the physical as well as the mental. 
He unconsciously drew nearer and nearer 
to him, step by step, until he leaned upou 
his chair and over him, and his rapt face 
almost touched his. The young officer 
laughed and blushed, and found this odd 
manifestation of interest rather embarrass- 
ing. Though having, doubtless, a portion 
of the conceit belonging to his years, the 
dazed admiration of the boy touched some- 
thing better than his vanity. The poverty 
and sorrow which had evidently fallen to 
his lot, woke the keen sympathies of his no- 
ble nature; and he inly resolved if the time 
ever came when he could do him a servige, 
to stand his friend. The place, though 
poor and bare, and very unlike his father’s 
stately mansion, had a home air, to which, 
now far from the loved roof, his warm heart 
clung. This poor, depressed woman did 
not much resemble his lady mother, but 
there was a motherly look upon her face 
that drew him toward her. They were 
under marching orders, he told them as he 
rose to go, and might start at any hour; but 
Allen should not go into camp then; he 
should stay with his mother until they left 
the place. He would bring him in at the 
eleventh hour, as one just enlisted, and 
when, after much lingering, he went away 
at last, he smiled pleasantly and said he 
should look in upon them often; and he 
did. Seeking refuge from a shower he 
came in very inopportunely one night, ‘‘to 
get his supper’’ he said, laughingly. The 
poor board was already spread, and, over- 
whelmed by surprise, he looked aghast for 
a moment at the meager food, hardly 
enough for one set forth upon it. It would 
be hard saying, after the first moment, 
which felt the situation most keenly—the 
forlorn hostess or her unbidden guest. Her 
pale lips trembled, a burning spot rose high 





on either check; she glanced at the table, 
then pitifully up into the stranger's face, 

“It’s the best I can-do with my woman's 
wages,” she faltered. 

The young Officer had beating in his 
scarred bosom, a heart that would haye 
graced a general, or rather, one which no 
title could ennoble, and before whose great- 
er worth their splendors, however grand, 
paled and faded. He had heard, read of, 
but had never seen, never been face to face 
with poverty like that. Looking down into 
the wan face raised to his, where labor, 
want, and sorrow had left their mark, he 
mentally cursed that form of oppression 
which pays according to sex instead of 1q- 
bor. He felt, as we all feel sometimes, a 
mighty strength rising up within him to 
meet this giantevil; to grapple with it, and 
do valiant battle for the right. There is 
more than one kind of soldier. There is q 
grander army springing up in our own be- 
loved country than even the one that fought 
for our glorious flag’s existence; and a ful!- 
er and broader liberty than this boasted 
land of freedom has ever known. When 
he was free again, he would join that. He 
went down the rickety stairs to get supper 
for them all, with the tears running down 
his face. When he had returned with his 
purchases, and they had cooked and eaten 
their meal, he strove to forget himself, and 
make them forget, the pain and mortifica- 
tion of that luckless chance, and his war 
stories were so exciting and absorbing, that 
he actually succeeded in doing so. There 
are some natures that have an intuitive 
perception of, and sympathy with ours; 
some hearts that grow to ours in a day. 
When he left, that night, the barriers of 
wealth and social standing which had heen 
a separating wall, had been broken down, 
and an ardent friendship had sprung up 
between them. It was well, in view of 
what came afterwards, that this feeling had 
birth so soon. The looked for order came 
the next day; the men were wanted imme- 
diately, and were to start by the next train. 
The wan mother, in that dreary parting 
hour, could not see her darling for her 
tears. 

Buoyed up by something which delusive 
hope painted in the distance—glowing, en- 
thusiastic, dressed in his uniform, he stood 
before her. 

“It isa glorious thing to die for one’s 
country, mother.” 

She was not a Spartan mother. She was 
one belonging to a-higher grade of civiliza- 
tion—an American one. She could give 
her darling, if it must be, to die for free- 
dom, but weighed in the balance with that 
treasured life, glory was lighter than vanity. 
She only sobbed in reply. She had intend- 
ed to bestow, at the last, loving counsel, 
words of passionate endearment, such as we 
give our loved oues in their dying hour, or 
in partings like these. But poor, weak 
words struggled ineffectually with her 
mighty sorrow; she had no power to utter 
them. There was something so affecting 
in her speechless grief, in her broken-heart- 
ed sobs, and wild clinging to him, that en- 
thusiasm waned and faded and was lost in 
sorrow and affection. 

The boy to whom she clung joined his 
tears with hers, and inthe hurried moments 
that were left them, cried almost as hard as 
she did. But there was not much time for 
crying; he had dried his eyes because he 
was ashamed of his tears, and she had dried 
hers because she knew she must, and don- 
ning her forlorn shawl and bonnet, she 
went to the depot to see him off. 

The poor fellows on the loaded train had 
waved their caps aud shouted; the mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, who were not cry- 
ing too hard, had waved their handkerchiefs; 
the locomotive shrieked and whistled, and 
was out of sight in a mcment, and she was 
left alone with her fears. She went home 
with the desolate feeling of those who re- 
turn from churchyards after burying their 
dead. The home was dreary; the world 
was dreary, and a cloud fell on the day. 
She went to ‘‘the rooms” where she must go, 
no matter what her mental suffering, and 
the kind words and sympathizing looks of 
those who could compassionate a grief like 
that, failed to cheer and gladden,—her eyes 
filled at the sight of every poor fellow who 
wore the army blue. Unchanged and 
changeless, the dull monotony of her life 
crept on. There were weary days and 
wakeful, restless nights filled with imagine- 
ry horrors, She waited for letters. She 
watched eagerly for army news from the 
quarter where they had gone. She paled 
and trembled when rumors came of battles 
pending there; earnestly and fervently she 
prayed for both, but an agony of prayer 
fell upon her for that stranger she had 
learned to love, a wild, importunate, un- 
ceasing supplication which would not be 
denied. It haunted her all day like an un- 
quiet ghost. It drifted in upon her dreams 
at night; it met her at every turn, and held 
her to her duty without rest or pause. 

There is a mysterious action of mind on 
mind, a subtle magnetism of spirit, spring- 
ing from a soul intent like hers, which irre- 
sistibly draws and acts upon its object. 
Miles and miles away, this unseen power 
found him, and commenced its secret work- 
ing. Itstolein upon him, and he left his 
wine untasted. It’s solemn inner voice was 
so sublime, that it drowned the syren temp- 
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ter's song and left no wish to listen. He 
discerned it in the air. It was deepest and 
most profound in the silence and solitude of 
night. That, mingling with the mighty 
shadow of a future very near him now, 
changed him, perceptibly to all. 

Genial and sunny as ever, more thought- 
ful and kind, he was not the leader among 
his companions that he was wont to be. 
With this weird something whispering in 
his ear, the old gaiety did not please him. 
He left his old companions for the most 
part, and took for his bosom friend the 
poor boy whom he had promised to serve 
when the time came that he could. He 
made his promise good; he stood between 
him and hard fare and hardship; he did all 
in his power to lighten the load for should- 
ers unaccustomed to the burden. 

He was rich and influential, or his family 
were, and the world esteems such friend 
ships highly. The young officers with 
whom he had been most intimate, jealous 
of the change, sneered ‘‘high private,” but 
he went with him the more, and for his 
noble friend the boys worship deepened. 
ancient and modern military worthies were 
as nothing to him in his estimation. Their 
genius combined could not outshine his; 
the world had never seen its like. He had 
aroused within him the same enthusiastic 
devotion with which Napoleon inspired his 
followers; for his hero he would willingly 
have died. 

They sat together in the open air one 
night, watching the glories of a Western 
sunset. Allen held a letter from his moth- 
er open in his hand; he had just read from 
it, “Say I count him as one of my own, 
and pray for him always.” 

The captain had been laughing and talk- 
ing, his speech flowing on in the glowing 
fashion peculiar to him; listening to these 
words, he changed suddenly. 

“It isa great thing,” he said, aftera pause 
of thoughtful sadness; ‘‘it is a great thing 
to have somebody pray for you who is as 
good as she. It reminds one that there is a 
God, and such a place as heaven. God 
knows since I have been here I have for- 


gotten it often enough.” 
He sat with his elbow on his knee, and 


his chin on his hand for sometime after that, 
and he grew sadder as the night deepened. 

“If l were wounded, and lay sick in a 
hospital, and was going to die,” he said, at 
last, “I would rather have her near me than 
any other woman on the face of the earth 
excepting my mother.” 

Allen started and looked at him. ‘‘What 
makes you say that?” he cried. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the captain, rous- 
ing himself from his abstraction, with a 
half-formed smile, ‘I was only thinking.” 

It occurred to him presently that he had 
agreed to take supper with some brother 
officers that night, and had two or three ap- 
pointments to meet before going. 

He arose, trying to shake off the mood 
that oppressed him, hummed softly some 
sad little song in the minor key, and strolled 
away to fulfilthem. Quite late he went to 
the officers’ quarters. He even went to the 
door of the chamber wherein was set forth 
the feast; but the face of the woman who 
was praying for him rose up in the dark- 
ness; that strange, mystic something, swept 
by him like the wind. The noisy merri- 
ment of the revellers and the ringing of the 
glasses jarred upon him painfully. He 
turned away; God was preparing him for 
what he had prepared for him. The enemy 
who had hovered on their outskirts, dark 
and threatening, fell upon them at an unex- 
pected hour. The pickets were driven in; 
the long roll beat. The men flew to arms. 
They repulsed the foe, and drove them 
from their fortifications into the open field. 
Battle, terrible and bloody, raged furiously 
for hours The young captain was braver, 
grander, more heroic on that day than on 
any other. In the face of a murderous fire 
he marshalled his men undauntedly, and 
loudly cheered them on. He led them for- 
ward with a hero’s aspect, and fought furi- 
ously for hours; he covered himself with 
glory; but that shining effort was his last. 
Unfortunately, he had donned his full uni- 
form, and that made him a target for the 
bullets. One who saw him in that desper- 
ate fight cheering on his men, levelled his 
piece, but did not fire. ‘‘He was so brave,” 
he said, ‘‘that he had not the heart to shoot 
him.” Another, with less sensibility, aim- 
ed at his breast. Allen saw it, and rushed 
forward to shield his hero’s form with his 
own, but in his haste he stumbled. The 
captain saw the act. 

“Too late, old boy,” he cried, and he 
smiled as he fell. 

With an almost broken heart Allen raised 
him, and tried to carry him to a less exposed 
position, loudly calling for help as he did 
80; but all was confusion; the enemy had 
an advantage for a little, and our men were 
driven back. The men, in the melee, were 

alike regardless of friend and foe. Making 
a free passage for himself and burden, A)- 
len struggled against both, and plunged on. 
Two of the enemy, eager for plunder, 
Started in pursuit. He laid down his bur- 
den and fought them off; he had the 
Strength of a giant. They had wounded, 
but they could not capture him; and with 
his own blood flowing he staggered on until 
he came to the fortification where he saw a 
group of soldiers with familiar faces, then 
fell fainting at their feet. 





In the hospital both awoke to conscious- 
ness. Allen was wounded badly, crippled 
perhaps for life, the doctors said. The poor 
young captain was mortally wounded; the 
hospital was crowded, and he could not 
have the care he needed. 

Allen hobbled to his cot, when the first 
agonizing pain was gone, and tried to make 
tenderness atone for unskillful nursing. 
He could give him water when he called for 
it, he could bathe his face and hands; but 
any further attempt to alleviate his suffer 
ings seemed only to increase them; he 
moaned for his mother almost constantly; 
they told him she was sick and not able to 
come; they did not dare to tell him she 
was dead. 

‘I feel asI never felt before,” he said, 


one day. ‘‘I can’t last much longer; oh! 
if mother could only come, or some woman 
would nurse me, as they only can, and 
watch over me when lam dying. Would 
she, do you think—your mother? You 
know I said I wanted her, if my own moth- 
er could not come.” 

Allen’s voice was too choked to speak; 
he nodded. 

“There’s money enough in that pocket- 
book to pay her expenses here and back 
again. Say, I can’t last much longer; tell 
her to come quickly.” 

Telegraph communication was cut off, 
and although he might die at any hour, they 
were obliged to trust their missive to the 
longer and more tedious passage of the mail. 
There was no mishap, however, and the 
scrawled letter, blotted with tears, reached 
her quickly and safely. A train was on the 
point of leaving; shie started immediately 
and traveled day and night. The lightning 
express that bore her swiftly onward, seem- 
ed snail-paced, so eager was her haste. She 
was not too late, thank God! when she 
reached her journey’send he wasstill alive. 

Standing by that forlorn hospital bed, 
and gazing down upon the young hero dy- 
ing there, the mother’s heart would have 
sway; the tears rained on those pallid wast- 
ed features. She bent over him, sobbing. 

*‘My poor boy’s benefactor! My darling’s 
best and only friend!” 

Her sudden coming had overpowered 
him; he could not speak at first. She smiled 
feebly, gently caressing the toil-worn hand. 

“Just lay that wet cloth on my head,” 
he said, when he had gained strength for 
utterance, ‘‘and smooth my _ hair, and I'll 
shut my eyes, and try to think it is mother; 
Iam going without seeing her; that seems 
too hard.” 

She did as he bade her; she nursed him 
during the few hours that were left; no 
mother’s care could have been more tender. 
She covered the dying face with tears and 
kisses, as she held him in her arms; and he 
smiled gratefully when too weak to speak. 

Overcome by excitement, after a little he 
sank into slumbers, long and deep. When 
he awoke, with a hand that life was al- 
ready leaving, he scrawled a few broken 
sentences and bade her give them to his 
father, when he came. He sent messages 
to those nearest and dearest, and gave his 
hand to the poor boy who wept beside his 
bed, and uttered gaspingly a few never-to- 
be-forgotten, farewell words. Then, resting 
in her arms, with eyes fixed on earth and 
sky, over which the shadows of the coming 
night were falling, his mind wandered. He 
fancied he was about making an onset on 
the foe. He gave the order, ‘‘forward— 
charge!” but no lion-hearted men rushed 
after him; he met an enemy, at that narrow 
pass, which all must meet alone. There 
was a short, sharp struggle. When it was 
over, she laid him back upon the pillow, 
knowing that he had conquered by the vic- 
tor’s smile upon his face. 

The father came before the first burst of 
grief had passed. We take to our hearts 
those whose tears fall on the faces of our 
dead. The forlorn mother and crippled boy 
were seen through the halo of that act, and 
were not as other men and women; they 
were in a certain measure sacred in his 
eyes; his dead boy had bespoken for them 
his aid and care. 

‘Father, be kind to her, help her. Re- 
member she came in mother’s place, and 
nursed me when [{ was dying. He, the 
brave boy, did not leave me to be tortured 
and plundered by the enemy, and die on the 
open field. He was wounded in serving 
me; don’t forget that; never forget it.” 

He read such sentences as these, and they 
grew more sacred. His wife and child 
were dead, and he wag lonely. He took 
the boy to his heart, crippled, as he now 
was, he was no longer fit for active service. 
He procured his discharge. He opened up 
a new life for both. Munificent, like the 
poor dead hero who bore his name, he took 
them tothe distant city from whence he 
came, and bought for them a pleasant cot- 
tage in the suburbs. First for the dead 
boy’s sake, and then for their own, he was 
their bounteous friend and benefactor al- 
ways. 

And she, the happy mistress, blest in its 
possession, says that the guardian angel of 
that peaceful home is the one whose death 
had purchased it: that at night, when the 
dusky twilight falls, and she sits alone, 
waiting for the coming of the only one who 
is dearer, a face like his, glowing with im- 
mortal beauty, shines upon her; a form like 
his, but shadowy and clothed with light, 





sits by her in the gloom and keeps her com- 
pany; a presence which makes the fireside 
joys more sacred, and hallows the hearth. 
It may be, after all, he joined that other ar 
my, as his earnest soul purposed to do 
when he was free again; that he comes back 
in another form, in obedience to a Divine 
Commander, and only goes home on fur- 
lough, as he was wont to do. It may be 
that the sorrowful woman who owes him 
so much, does see him. God knows! Life 
has given her little enough of sunshine, and 
be it fact or fancy, 1 would not take from 
her the solace of the thought, or make her 
life one joy the poorer. Heaven forbid! 
2O—— 


BOSTON WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM. 


A large and deeply interested audience 
assembled at the Gymnasium for Ladies, 
No. 34 Essex St., Boston, last week, to listen 
to an address on ‘‘Physical Culture,” by Dr, 
Mary J. Safford Blake, who spoke of the 
importance of regular and careful physical 
training and exercise, both for men and 
women. 

Subsequent to the lecture a class of young 
ladies in gymnastic costume performed vari- 
ous exercises, not only of the lighter order, 
with rings and wooden dumb bells, and the 
free gymnastics, but some of the more ath- 
letic movements, such as vaulting over the 
horizontal bar, climbing the perpendicular 
bar and rope, the exercises with the should- 
er bars, etc., etc. The ease and grace with 
which some of these movements were exe- 
cuted excited general surprise and admira- 
ration, and called forth frequent and hearty 
applause. They were all the more remark- 
able as being the result of only three 
months training. 

Miss Allen, to whose energy and ability 
the establishment of the Gymnasium for La- 
dies is due, was warmly congratulated on 
the success which has attended her efforts. 
So enthusiastic were some present that an 
evening class of ladies and gentlemen, who 
are to meet once a week for gymnastic ex- 
ercise, was formed before the close of the 
evening. The day classes will be reserved, 
as hitherto, exclusively for ladies and chil- 


dren.—F. J. G. in Boston Transcript. 
ei “ 
A WOMAN FOR PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


Louis Adolphe Thiers was a prominent 
figure in French politics for over fifty years. 
That his widow is to be made an important 
factor in the political struggle of 1880, in 
France, is now among the possibilities. In 
the days that succeeded the close of the 
Franco-German war, Madame Thiers be- 
came as popular as her husband, and enthu- 
siastic Frenchmen associated her name with 
that of the President, when speaking of the 
executive power. This popularity continues, 
and special acts of hers have played their 
part in shaping pubtic opinion. Her action 
at the death of her husband in declining a 
state funeral unless certain conditions were 
complied with, was dictated, it was said, by 
the leaders of the Radical party, and the 
funeral was made a political demonstration, 
as was the celebration of the anniversary a 
few weeks ago. 

All these things make Madame Thiers 
prominent, and identify her with the party 
of which her husband was the organizer 
and the leader. That this is being done 
with a purpose is evident. Whether the 
purpose is to make her a candidate for 
President, or to use her influence with the 
people in favor of Gambetta or some other 
candidate, the fact that she stands a power- 
ful factor in politics still remains. French 
politicians tire of steady, commonplace 
pulling in party topics, and they know that 
the French people delight in novelties and 
surprises. It is entirely within the range of 
possibilities that they will present Madame 
Thiers as a candidate, and very probable 
that as a candidate she will call out extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm and hearty support. 

Madame Thiers is thoroughly a French 
woman. She bears an honored name, and 
has been for years the centre of an influen- 
tial political circle. Her husband is on rec- 
ord as paying the highest compliments to 
her judgment and foresight. She is, in 
short, an available candidate, and, as the 
result of the struggle in 1880, may stand 
more of aruler than the queen who some 
forty years ago snubbed her mother 

—__—___ + ——____ 
A RESULT OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 

The other day, Frederick Douglass ac- 
cepted a formal invitation to visit Easton, 
Maryland, where he had lived as a slave. 
The ‘‘best people” of the place received 
him with honor, and made his visit a no- 
table event in the history of that commun- 
ity. The Haston Guzette was moved to 
publish an editorial on the subject more 
than a column in length, in which it 
says that: ‘“‘The contrast of his going out 
from among us and his coming back, is 
as wonderful as any tale told in eastern story. 
He left the State by stealth. He comes 
back by invitation, openly and freely, not 
to receive blows, but an ovation; not to 
ask pardon of those whom he had diso- 
beyed, but to extend pardon to those by 
whom he had been wronged. He left us 
a fugitive, he returns a guest; he left us 
with a mind darker than the skin he 
bore; he comes back to us radiant with 
an intelligence which his white and vener- 











able head most fitly symbolizes; he went 
out from us crushed, cringing, submissive, 
humble, he returns to us full of dignity 
and courage; he left us a slave without 
rights, without couptry, he comes back 
our equal before the law, and our fellow- 
citizen, with all which that implies; he 
left us a chattel, he comes back a man.” 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


yen any one tells you that my boots never wear 
ue 


‘DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stanfp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, eeten, o> 

mo47. 


Send tor a Sample Copy 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 
3 —-_- 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its ablelist of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Lonis, Mo., U.S. A. 
2w 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening’ upon a large public square which 
mabeo an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, ae, 





' \ 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction ie given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, ono ae Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 

North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 





mn... pene age i? 
nbber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
ete., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. 











PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
eTrips will save money by 
calling at 

UNDERWOOD ’'s, 

No.5 


| Bromficid Street 














‘FOLDING 


L, Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins. Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles, 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A, 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 

SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 

WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 
Price of each 50 cents. 





L. PRANG & CO. invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Easter Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these ¢irections. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 

stamp we will send a complete 
WRITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 

to size, price, and envelops to 

match. Our assortment com- 

Pp APE prises the finest French, English 
tRS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland pa 

White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co's., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finish, Bond 

by in various weighte—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 

pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. 
Gol ly outfit free. Ad'rs Trug & Co., Auguota, Ma, 








Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


ie AND 
cum, ZABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so, 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plastera, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CoO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 








Wo peee no gumming, 
no sticky fingers. u 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 

each, upwards. Waerd & 

jay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS, onshire St. Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. cane 


CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 











'by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


.8 1 rth $5 f: 
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“The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Feb, 8, 1879. 











All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and sopeting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3658. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should’ be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





1879 

Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman’s Journal, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gageand Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
inent authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 


oe 


PREMIUMS 
FOR 
NEW 








SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any present subscriber for the WOMAN’S 
JourNAL who will send a new subscriber’s 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food ina manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 

Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 


Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore. 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. It is a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtain them. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THE PUBLISHERS, 





me 
THE MEETING AT LOWELL. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, held 
at Lowell, had one of the finest days that 
winter ever has to give. The fine large hall 
had been offered to us free. Abundant no- 
tice had been given. Ample hospitality was 
secured. 

To hold the Annual Meeting away from 
Boston was an experiment, and some doubts 
were felt as to the wisdom of it. But when, 
at the first session which was announced as 
strictly for business, there were found to be 
numbers present from fourteen towns, we 
felt sure, that, for this time, at least, no mis- 
take had been made. 

The Annual Report, and reports from 
clubs and local societies, will be found in 
full elsewhere in this paper. These all 
show a creditable amount of work and in- 
telligent activity. The speeches were re 
markable for their solid character. They 
were arguments, statistics, clear statements, 
and earnest appeals. Those who had not 
the good fortune to be present, can under- 
stand the rare treat we had when they learn, 
that in addition to the constant workers who 
always take part in the Annual Meeting, 
this meeting had speeches from Samuel E. 
Sewall, Abby W. May, Edna D. Cheney, 
Col. T. W Higginson, Lorenza Haynes, 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and Wm. 1. Bowditch. 
Another pleasant fact was the frank and 
cordial endorsement of Woman Suffrage by 
Mr. Knapp, editor of the Lowell Citizen. 

The meeting owes much of its success to 
the active preliminary co-operation of Mrs. 
M. L. Richmond, of Lowell, to whom the 
thanks of Suffragists are due. L. 8 





A WOMAN MARTYRED FOR LIBERTY. 


New York State has its Abby Smith in 
Sarah D. Wheeler, of Greenfield. Sheisa 
wealthy maiden lady, and has been senten- 
ced to the county jail until she pays fine 
and costs of $150, because she would not 
meet her tax of $65, unless she could vote. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held ia 
Huntington Hall, Lowell, on Thursday, 
January 30, beginning at 10 a. m. Hon, 
Wm. | Bowditch occupied the chair. Rev. 
J. H. Wiggin, of South Boston, was chosen 
temporary secretary. The treasurer's re- 
port was read by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

RECEIPTS. 


1878. 
Jan. 24. Balance from last year’s account.... $50 52 
Feb. 4. Collection at Annual Meeting af- 
ter deducting rent of Hall and oth- 
er expenses....... pagaresee ssenerese sere 58 60 


Jan. 23. Collected from sundry persons 


Fer 1eetere TURE... . 000. cccccccccscccece 306 50 
“ Collected by Woman's JOURNAL 
from sundry persons... ..........0+00+5 27 50 
WD ccuccccesccsocanansans. seuepersseesseses $443 12 
EXPENDITURES. 
1878. 
Dec. 19. Paid Woman's JOURNAL by vote 
GE CRUD So dcca rece ccctcccceceses $100 00 
1879. 
Jan. 14. Expenses of arranging lectures...... 58 71 
JOM. BO. LeCtwFOS....2..0 secsccccccececs os 84 00 
Jan. 30. Balance to new account............ . 200 4) 
GE, vii ncnncnde sOucingnedeesssenendoeneoes $443 12 
1879. 
Jan. 30. Balance on hand.................++++ $200 41 


After brief remarks by Mr. Sewall, Mrs 
Lucy Stone, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, made the 

TENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The main work of this Association during 
the past year, has been in two directions. 
First: To influence the Legislature direct- 


Y Second: To influence public sentiment by 
lectures, 

Both these instrumentalities have been 
used as effectively as the means at our com- 
mand would allow. Petitions have been 
sent to every subscriber to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL in this State, with the request 
that they should be as widely and as thor- 
oughly circulated as possible. The names 
of upwards of 12,000 petitioners have been 
secured on petitions which asked for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment and for Municipal 
and Presidential Suffrage. The signatures 
were obtained by the persistent fidelity of 
earnest men and women, who carried the 
petitions from house to house, and who 
have done this for a longer number of years 
than it takes a man to grow to the age when 
he will be legally entitled to vote. They 
have done it without fee or reward, except 
in the satisfaction which always attends the 
service which is rendered to the truth. 

These petitions were all referred, last win- 
ter, to a Joint Special Committee. The 
usual hearings were given, and as usual the 
“Green Room” was crowded with interest- 
ed auditors. We were unfortunate in the 
fact that the President of the Senate on a 
committee of three appointed two who 
were opposed to the ballot for women, one 
of these being the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. We were at disadvantage again, in 
the fact that Mr. Bishop, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee, delayed the report and 
discussion by taking several weeks to pre- 
pare a minority report against the petition, 
and then took still further time to have it 
circulated and read by the members of the 
Legislature who had not heard the argu- 
ments and reasons advanced by our speak- 
ers in favor of Suffrage for women. Most 
valuable and able speeches were made in 
support of the petitioners, both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House. But the votes stood 
in the House, 127 nays to 93 ayes; in the 
Senate, 16 ayes to 19 nays. 

The petition of tax-paying women fora 
vote in municipal affairs was made inde- 
paoy of this society. But it is proper 
here to be stated, as a part of what was 
done in Massachusetts. Women who own 
and pay taxes on many million dollars in 
Boston and in out-lying towns in the State, 
asked for the right to vote in the city cor- 
poration and town-meetings, as they would 
be entitled to in any other corporation of 
which they were members. The ‘Green 
Room” was crowded by those who wished 
to hear the plea in their behalf made by 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Abby W. May, and Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. On this petition 
the Senate vote stood 22against, 15 for it, 
being a: smaller vote than had been given 
for general Woman Suffrage. 

There was also a petition asking that a 
widow should in all cases have the right, 
whether appointed or not, to serve as an 
executor and assist in the settlement of the 
estate which she has helped to create, or in 
which she has an interest. This petition 
was supported by Samuel E. Sewail and 
Mrs. J. W. Stow, whose wrongs as a widow 
were the immediate cause of the petition. 
This also was lost. 

Another petition asked that married wo- 
men may be legally entitled to their own 
clothes. Samuel E. Sewall appeared for 
these petitioners. But this too was lost. 

In spite of these defeats, the gain in the 
Legislature is seen, each year, either in an 
increase in the number of votes in our fa- 
vor, or else in a modification of the laws, 
orin both. We had ten more votes in the 
= Legislature in the House, than ever be- 
ore. 

The work of this society in the second di- 
rection, viz., lectures, has had the constant 
disadvantage of inadequate means. We 
have been able to employ one lecturer, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, about one third of 
the time. Mrs. Campbell has given most 
effective and faithful aid in the lecture field, 
with the means at her command;.and of 
these means, as financial agent of the soci- 
ety, she has raised a considerable portion. 
Arrangements for these meetings were made 
very successfully by Mr. J. B_ Campbell. 
A fuller report will be made by Mrs. Camp- 
bell herself. 

Miss Anna C. Garlin was also employed 
about one month. Independent lectures 
were given in various places by H. B. Black- 
well, Lucy Stone, and others. The Woman 
Suffrage clubs at Needham, South Boston, 
East Boston, Lynn, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Malden, Haverhill, Salem, and Middleton 





have kept centers alive, more or less active, 


most of which are likely to be a permanent 
influence in their localiti@. The Haverhill 
society arranged three weeks of lectures for 

Mrs. Campbell in that vicinity. These 

small activities altogether umount to a 
good deal. But they are a great deal less 
than is due from the State which is rich 
with the memories of the Mayflower, of 
Lexington, of Concord, and of Bunker Hill. 
The Executive Committee of this Society 
have held their regular monthly meetings, 
but each member is crowded with other 
cares and duties, and has had comparatively 
little time for special work for the cause. 
Nevertheless 1 fully believe, that if we had 
had the means of keeping lecturers in the 
field during the year (except July and Au- 

ust) for the last three years, we might to- 
day have Suffrage in this Commonwealth. 
Instead of this, we drag on, year after year, 
waiting forthe public sentiment to be made, 
with utterly inadequate means of reaching 
the people directly, except through the Wo 
MAN'S JOURNAL, most of whose readers are 
already converted. We need an active 
committee of persons who can command 
time to work to the single end of raising 
money for lectures. With the growth which 
is already made, I believe that three lectures 
given in each town in the State, would se- 
cure the vote of the State in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. This meeting should ap- 
point a finance committee who shall devise 
ways and means of collecting money to 
send the good gospel of equal political 
rights for Woman into every nook and cor- 
ner of the State. There are intelligent and 
effective speakers ready to work, if they 
can have a reasonable compensation and 
their expenses. The end we desire is sure- 
ly worth all it will cost of time, money or 
strength. 

When Michigan and Colorado had hope of 
establishing Woman Suffrage, this society 
contributed liberally to aid those States. 
Can we not do as much for Massachusetts? 

But while we lament our lack of means 
and of effort, it is impossible not to hear 
and be cheered by the steady march of the 
idea we seek to establish. In all directions 
there is growth in favor of the Equal Rights 
of Woman. The yy! meetings, in 
which women used to sit silent spectators, 
are now to a great extent carried on by wo- 
men. They preside, offer the prayers, read 
the reports, and take a large share of the 
management. This part is fully conceded 
to women. 

The temperance cause finds its soul in the 
active, devoted work of women, both pub- 
lic and private. The ‘‘Holly Tree Inns,” 
the ‘“lemporary Homes” for drunkards, 
and societies for ‘‘Home Protection,” are 
mainly managed by women. The work of 
the churches falls more and more into the 
hands of women. Last week, in the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives, an act for 
the organization of Episcopal churches was 
under consideration. A motion was made 
to strike out the word ‘‘male,” in the sec- 
tion relative to the governing members of 
each church society. The section thus 
amended was adopted by a vote of 43 to 34. 
Thus, in this last of all the churches to feel 
a progressive motion, is the equal right of 

oman to her natural share of government 
in the church recognized? 

Already the pulpit, the bar, and the medi- 
cal profession are open to women. Univer- 
sities capitulate, and, through hitherto bar- 
red doors, women may now enter. Indus- 
tries once monopolized by men, are now 
shared with women, and the fact is accept- 
ed that whatever is fit to be done at all, 
may with ag eter be done by any body 
who can do it well. The professions, the 
schools, the industries are all open to wo- 
men! Compared with our olden time, how 
great the change! How large the gain! 

In Wyoming Territory, the full rights of 
citizenship are held and exercised by wo- 
men. The Republican Governor Hoyt, 
Judge Kingman, the Democratic Speaker of 
the House, and Rev. Dr. Crary, the Presid- 
ing Elder of the Methodist Church in Wy- 
oming, all agree in emphatic testimony to 
its good results. From Maine westward, 
nearly all the States have had the question 
before their Legislatures, while our own 
Governor Talbot recommends it to the vote 
of the men. 

Surely there is much to encourage us, but 
while all women in the State hold political 
rank with idiots, lunatics, and criminals, 
there is great need of continued effort. 

A Committee of seven on Business and 
Nominations was appointed by the chair, as 
follows: ; 

Samuel E. Sewall, Edna D. Cheney, H. B. Black- 
well, Mrs. W. I. Bowditch, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 

A Committee on Finance was appointed, 
as follows: 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Harriette K. 
Shattuck, Mrs. Lucy Stone and two others. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, the lecturer 
of the Association, made a brief report of 
her work in the lecture field, as follows:— 


LECTURE REPORT. 


Mrs. Campbell gave fifty-two lectures 
during the months of February and March, 
1878. These meetings were in Barnstable, 
Bristol and Plymouth Counties. She also 
gave four lectures, by invitation from local 
societies, during the summer, and spent part 
of the month of June in soliciting funds to 
carry on the work. Since December 1, this 
winter, thirty-two meetings have been ap- 
pointed. Two weeks of lectures were given 
under the direction of the Haverhill Club. 
The Lawrence and Middleton Clubs arrang- 
ed for theirown meetings. The others were 
arranged by Mr. Campbell. Deducting 
six failures or postponements, eighty-two 
meetings have been held during the year 
with a fair attendance; some of them large. 
Several additional meetings have been ap- 
pointed for next month. 

The South Boston Club was reported by 
Mr. Wiggin, as holding monthly parlor 
meetings during seven months of the year; 
as having an active membership, including 
adherents of the Catholic Church, and as 
having some money in a bank where it was 
too safe to be drawn out. 





Miss Eastman read reports from the Lynn 
and Needham Clubs. 





LYNN CLUB, 

The Lynn Woman Suffrage Club was or- 
ganized a little more than a year ago, with 
about sixty members, most of whom are 
deeply interested in the noble work which 
has called them together, namely: to extend 
their influence on the side of equality and 
justice to Woman, and to aid ber in obtain- 
ing a more thorough knowledge of political 
affairs. 

The President of the Association is Au- 
gustine Jones, Esq., who is well-known as 
an earnest advocate of the Suffrage move- 
ment. The meetings have been held with 
regularity, and their proceedings have been 
characterized by marked ability. 

Six or eight original papers have been 
read during the year, by members of the 
Club, each one deserving more than a pass- 
ing notice, as they have been able and in- 
structive. Some have been practical, evinc- 
ing earnest thought upon subjects vital to 
the best interests of Woman; others were 
written with great power and beauty of ex- 
pression, all tending to advance the position 
of Woman, to elevate and encourage her to 
enter upon a wider field of usefulness, 
stimulating her to make herself ready for 
the present contest, and the fulfilling of the 
requirements of the future, when this grand 
movement is carried into effect. 

A number of evenings have been occupied 
very acceptably with select readings bearin 
upon subjects of importance connected wit 
the enfranchisement of Woman. A few 
evenings have been devoted exclusively to 
discussion upon points of interest introduced 
by members. 

Although we cannot state definitely any 
marked progress in the Suffrage movement 
in Lynn, yet we trust, with earnestness of 
purpose, and personal influence, good re- 
sults will be obtained. It is something to 
maintain the standard of truth, even though 
no visible Pare is made, to preserve 
even a small light in the midst of thick 
darkness, to sustain even an humble but 
constant protest against bigotry and preju- 
dice. Doubtless many noble women, up and 
down the land, are ready to join in the 
simple song of the boatmen at Port Royal. 

“We only know that God is just, 

And every wrong shall die.” 

CAROLINE ALICE JonEs, Cor. Sec. 
Lynn, Jan. 27, 1879. 


NEEDHAM CLUB. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club was 
formed in June, 1873. Five women, feelin 
the need in their sex of a broader life an 
more freedom of action, sent invitations to 
their neighbors to unite in calling in speak- 
ers from abroad, and introducing discus- 
sions upon Suffrage, &c., hoping thereby to 
gain instruction and encouragement. A 
constitution was framed, and the name 
‘‘Needham Woman Suffrage” given to the 
Club. This word Suffrage was objected to 
by some, but the name stood, and has not 
seemed to interfere with the prosperity of 
the Club. 

The picnics and public meetings held 
from time to time, at which eminent speak- 
ers gave the people a clearer view of the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, have always 
brought new members to the Club. At the 
end of the first year fifty had joined, and it 
now numbers one hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers, of whom thirty-seven are gentlemen. 

Through its influence there have been 
two efficient women on the school commit- 
tee of Needham for the past two years. Ef- 
forts have been made to induce other towns 
to form similar Clubs, and each year a con- 
tribution has been made to the Lecture 
Fund for sending speakers to different 
towns in Massachusetts. Petitions for Wo- 
man Suffrage have also been circulated, and 
sent in to the Legislature. 

When the state of the treasury would not 
afford speakers from abroad, the interest in 
the monthly meetings has been kept up by 
readings pertaining to history, laws, educa- 
tion, &c. To enlist all, and distribute the 
work, four persons are called, as the names 
come in order on the Club list, to serve as a 
committee to furnish a place of meeting and 
entertainment, literary end musical, for one 
evening;—a new committee for each meet- 


ing. 

Barter the last year a Club Paper has 
been introduced, two new editors being 
chosen for each month, the reading of which 
has proved a pleasant entertainment. 

Harriet B. Hicks, Secretary. 

Needham, Mass., Jan. 1879. 

The Secretary read a report from Haver- 
hiil, written by Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer. 

HAVERHILL CLUB. 


Our Association is an infant of scarce a 
year’s growth. In February, 1878, a public 
meeting was held in this city, in the interest 
of Woman Suffrage, addressed by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Miss Anna C. Garlin. One 
result of that meeting was the formation of 
our Association, which is a reorganization 
of a much older interest in our work in this 


city. 

it having been deemed best to draw up a 
new constitution, the principles of the new 
organization are embodied in the following 
clause: ‘‘The object of this Association 
shall be to secure for women full equality 
of rights, political and legal, with men, and 
to educate them for the intelligent exercise 
of the highest duties of citizenship.” 

The Association has held nineteen meet- 
ings since its organization, besides giving 
under its auspices a public lecture by Mrs. 
Campbell to the citizens of Haverhill. The 
topics presented and discussed at these 
meetings have been _ varied, although 
all have borne directly on the position and 
advancement of Woman. A digest of the 
laws of Massachusetts, respecting Woman 
and her rights of person and property, was 
presented by a leading lawyer of the city at 
one ineeting. ‘‘How to educate women u 
to the demand for the ballot?” was discu 
at another. Mr. Wm. I. Bowditch’s pamph- 
let, ‘‘The Taxation of Women in Massa- 
chusetts” formed the text-book for several 
evenings of study. ‘Conditional Suffrage 
vs. Suffrage without restrictions” gave spicy 
argument at two meetings. ‘‘The con- 
nection between Woman Suffrage and the 
Temperance Work” has also been presented 
to us. 

In November our Association voted to 
request the Massachusetts Association to 





a 
send Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell to us to 
work in cur vicinity for a fortnight, A 
cording to this cail Mrs. Campbell spent the 
time from the 6th to the 22nd of December, 
in labor in our midst. She spoke to q good 
audience on the occasion of our publi 
monthly meeting in December, lectured ~ 
fore a still larger audience on the followin ' 
week, and worked diligently in the towns 
around, where we had been successfy} in 
making arrangements for meetings, She 
also did us most excellent service in makin 
Suffrage-Temperance speeches and lectures 
before large audiences in this city. We 
have heard good results from Mrs. Camp. 
bell’s work, and shall always know our 
cause to be in wise and faithful hands when 
she is at the front. Many not specially in. 
terested in our subject, were much pleased 
with her presentation of it in Haverhjj) 
and commended her good sense, earnes; 
feeling and moderate judgment in the mat 
ter. 

Our Association holds a regular public 
monthly meeting on the first Friday in each 
month. So far, we have added g weekly 
meeting for study and mutual improvement 
which we hope to continue until the Asso. 
ciation is older and more vigorous. We 
number thirty-one members at present, but 
have the promise of quitea number more 
at our annual meeting, which occurs next 
month. Although a feeble folk, we are in 
earnest, and, realizing that we represent 
only a small ag oe of the Woman Suffrage 
sentiment of Haverhill, we are hopefu) 
We believe that our little Association al. 
ready holds a distinct and respected place 
in the community. Having “‘enlisted for 
the war” we enter cheerfully nd with the 
patience born of faith, upon our work of 
public education. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Secretary. 

January, 1879. 

Mrs. Dr. Spaulding read a bright report 
of the work in East Boston. 


EAST BOSTON CLUB, 


Mr, President and Friends:——When I was 
asked to come to this meeting and say some- 
thing of our work in East Boston, I would 
not refuse so slight a favor to Mr. Blackwell 
and Mrs. Stone, who are giving their lives 
for our interests; but, as I never made a 
speech, I feared the sight of your faces 
would drive from my recollection the little 
that our Club had done, so have hastily 
written a few things about it. 

First, then, we formed a Club witbout 
knowing it. One earnest woman, who has 
for years given her influence in this direc- 
tion, was moved to send the Woman’s Jour. 
NAL to Representatives and Senators from 
our Ward in East Boston. She is so happy 
as to have a husband who is also a Woman 
Suffragist and who is pleased to further her 
plans. He suggested that she invite a few 
who were interested in the work, to join 
with her in this. The invitations were 
given and the evening spent socially, only a 
portion of the time being given to conver- 
sation on this special subject. 

During the final compliments, as the little 
company were leaving, it was suggested that 
they resolve themselves into a Suffrage Club, 
and thus be ready for some other work that 
might at any time present itself. The propo- 
sition was cordially received, a meeting ap- 
pointed, other invitations given, and in due 
time a very simple constitution adopted. 
The board of directors was filled without 
much difficulty, and that, too, by able men 
and women, with the exception of the high- 
est office. There was a strong difference 
of opinion here in regard to its being taken 
bya manor woman. At length a man was 
chosen. After all our delay, the two whom 
we wished to honor, had a choice of their 
own. For several months we were holding 
special meetings, choosing, soliciting, all to 
no purpose; nota man would accept (That 
is, not a man whom we wanted.) Those 
who were active in politics, feared the ef- 
fect upon their interests. Some were too 
busy already, others too modest, -and all 
thought a woman should take the position. 
During this time, some desultory work was 
done in distributing of tracts and solicita- 
tion of a larger number to join the band. 
At length a woman consented to accept the 
Presidency, and do the best she could, rath- 
er than lose more time. Besides, in her 
opinion, any lack here was of less conse- 
quence, since the secretary was a man held 
in high esteem by all who knew him, and 
one of the two vice presidents was a ship- 
builder, who in these depressing times had 
sent a new venture upon the waters; surely 
he could be depended upon to stand firmly 
by us, until our good ship Equal Suffrage 
comes in. 

Since then, regular meetings have been held 
quarterly,and special meetings only as some 
new plan requires prompt action. 

At one of the regular meetings, Judge 
Pettingill, of Malden, read an interesting 
paper, which called out quite spirited con- 
versation and discussion, the remarks of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell adding much 
to the interest of the occasion. 

A series of tracts by some of the best au- 
thors have been bought and loaned by a 
large number of the members. If you will 
allow me, I will tell you how we do this. 
They are covered with thick paper, or light 
pasteboard, the name and residence of the 
owner written upon them, with a request 
to return them after reading. In this wuy a 
tract may be kept in good condition for a 
long time, and direct the thought of many 
different ones. Even if they do not con- 
vert—they promote conversation on this 
question—and this familiarity with the top- 
ic isa great gain to one so ridiculed as Wo- 
ag Suffrage has heen, and is, in some fam- 

ies. 

Petitions were circulated, and I think 
Mrs. Stone will tell you that it was done 
with good results. Some men helped us in 
this, which we thought a great advantage. 
When men of business ability, respected 
among business men, and honored by wo- 
men, go from house to house with a peti 
tion, smaller men think twice before they 
sneer at it, and women wonder if there is 
not some reason in it after all. 

It is questionable if the submission of the 
petitions to the Legislature is as important 
a part of the work, as their presentation to 
the people for signatures. A ready canvass 
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er can do good missionary work on his 
round. One incidental experience in this 
line of work has been suggestive and en- 
couraging. Wherever the house is tidy, 
rooms tastefully arranged, and the women 
agreeable, we meet with encouragement, 
and the signature is usually given. If the 
floors are unswept, rooms disorderly, if the 
woman has a harsh voice and uncombed 
hair, we have learned to prophesy, at once, 
some sneer, or a repetition of the execrable 
pun on ‘‘Woman’s sufferings,” and in nine 
cases out of nine and one-quarter we are 
correct. If the man who chooses to come 
to the door be of the same type: “No, his 
women don’t want to vote.” If you know 
of one strongly opposed to giving women 
the vote, on the ground that interest in such 
questions makes them coarse and unlovely 
as women, induce him to circulate a peti- 
tion; his conversion is sure. 

We have held one parlor meeting, A. 
Bronson Alcott leading the conversation. 
The occasion was certainly pleasant, and 
led at least one woman of culture to an in- 
terest in the subject and intent to investi- 
gate it farther. Her life had been a busy 
one in educational work, and it had so 
chanced that her attention had not been 
called to this question before. Plans are 
already made for other and similar meetings. 
Best of all, we have had ‘ectures of the 
highest order. These have been given in 
the different churches. 

Thus any appearance of sectarianism in 
the movement was avoided, a position was 
given at once to the effort as a moral one, 
and the class that we want in attendance se- 
cured. The lecturers, Mrs. Livermore, 
Miss Eastman, Mrs. Stone, Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Col. T. W. 
Higginson, have with beautiful generosity 

iven their services, and we have made the 
ecture free to ali, taking a collection to de- 
fray expenses of heating, lighting, work of 
janitor, &c. Theorganist of the church has 
generally played for a half hour preceding 
the lecture. 

These have accomplished much in chang- 
ing the general tone of feeling both toward 
the subject itself and those who present it. 
(Then a recent conversation was repeated, 
illustrating the popular opinion that Woman 
Suffragists, particularly the lecturers, are of 
a quite unlovely and peculiarly angular 
class.) Seriously, these lectures have won 
several converts, to our knowledge, and 
strengthened previous convictions to many 
more. 

Our local paper kindly publishes articles, 
either original or selected, sent by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Those 
who circulate the petitions are requested to 
leave copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
solicit subscriptions. 

During the last years a dollar has had to 
be expended so carefully that we have not 
gained many new subscribers, but have dis- 
tributed our copies after the reading, and 
thus have tried to scatter the leaven. We 
see clearly a very great gain in public senti- 
ment. On last evening there was a happy 
illustration of this. Our Board of Trade 
gives an annual supper, to which the fami- 
lies of the members are invited. Invited 
guests and our own loved politicians also, 
make post prandial speeches. These have 
so abounded in sickly compliments to the 
‘fair sex,”—their beauty, grace, &c., &c., 
that we women have hung our head in mor- 
tification at such compliments. Ona last 
evening this party was given. The presi- 
dent of the Association for this year is an 
ex-representative, who did not formerly 
give encouragement to any who called upon 
him for aid in this movement. He has since 
voted yea, and on last evening, in his open- 
ing speech, spoke positively in its favor. 
Each speaker whu followed, namely, Lieu- 
tenant Gov. Long, Collector Beard, Speaker 
Cogswell, and Judge Russell, did the same, 
and all were heartily applauded. 

In conclusion: Are any present who 
would like to help, but do not know how to 
commence? Only listen: Theairis full of 
calls. An obedient spirit can not fail to 
hear, Any earnest work in any department 
is interlinked with this. 


Rev. Jesss H. Jones was asked to give an 
account of the way in which a Suffrage arti- 
cle was introduced into the Town Warrant 
of South Abington, which he did. 

H. B. Blackwell then offered, in behalf 
of the Committee, the following resolutions, 
which were laid on the table to be subse- 
quently discussed :— 


RESOLUTIONS, 
Resolved: — 


1, That in this era of political reaction, when we 
are told that ‘“‘we have too wren | voters already,”’ when 
the Republicans have practically receded from form- 
er advocacy of Impartial Suffrage, and the Democrats 
have refnsed to adopt it, we reaffirm the principle of 
representative government and declare that all citi- 
zens who obey laws should have a voice in their en- 
actment, and that all citizens of the State who pay 
taxes should have a voice in their expenditure; that 
our political aristocracy of sex is as false in principle 
and as pernicious in its results as was the aristocracy 
of wealth which existed in the era of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the aristocracy of race which existed in the 
era of Abraham Lincoln. 

2. That Gov. Talbot deserves the thanks of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts for public recognition and en- 
dorsement of Woman Snffrage in his message, and 
we rejoice that Massachusetts has now a reformer 
and a statesman in the chair of Gov. Andrew. 

3. That while we shall welcome the submission of 
4 constitutional amendment to the men of the State, 
yet ordinary fairness requires that as a preliminary 
step the Legislature shall give women Suffrage in 
town meetings and municipal elections, in order that 
the people may be satisfied by experience of the wis- 
dom, justice and expediency of the proposed consti- 
tutional change. 

4. That the difficulty experienced in securing the 
election of women on the school boards of Massachu- 
setts points em aatealty to the evils under which 
women labor, while deprived of Suffrage, in securing 
the dearest educational interests of their children, 
for which the « iest remedy would be the enact- 
ment of a law similar to that passed last year in the 
Legislature of New Hampshire. 

5. That we hail with satisfaction, among the signs 
of the times favorable to our cause, during the past 

ear, the extension of Suffrage to the women of New 

ampshire on school questions, the submission of 
Woman Suffrage in California and Washington Ter- 
ritory, the continued activity of the Suffragists of 

olorado, the great and growing interest shown in 
the advancement of women in Europe and the United 
“tates, the introduction of a Woman Suffrage bill by 
the colonial government of New Zealand, and the 
opening of the London University to women. 

6. That the recent report of the house judiciary com- 
‘mittee “inexpedient to jegisiate”’ for the legal redress 
of assaulted wives, in view of the fact that more than a 

housand aggravated assaults are known to have oc- 
curred during the past year in Boston alone, is a new 
indication of the need of Woman Suffrage, and a con- 





clasive proof of the helplessness of women, which is a 
direct consequence of their political disfranchisement. 

7. That in the death of Mehitable Haskell, of 
Gloucester, one of the first women petitioners for 
Suffrage, and in thatof Mrs. Abby Alcott, whose 
name headed the Woman Suffrage petition to the 
last Constitutional Convention, this society has lost 
two of its oldest, most sincere, and devoted friends. 

Mr. Blackwell then spoke of the need of 
money for the cause, and the possibility of 
raising it through social entertainments, 
such as are commonly held by churches, 
under the auspices of local clubs. Such 
meetings would also attract attention to the 
cause and provoke wholesome discussion. 
The following resolution was passed to pro- 
mote this plan: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint 
an efficient corresponding committee to initiate dur- 
ing the coming year, a series of social entertainments 
throughout the State in aid of the Woman Soffrage 
cause. 

Lucy Stone spoke of memberships. 

The President spoke of advancing the 
cause. 

By request of Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Lothrop 
and Mrs. Abby Spaulding were added to 
the committee on finance, in place of two 
absent members. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman gave an interesting 
account of her observations in the West, the 
clubs formed there, separate and mixed, not 
only for Woman’s help but for art culture. 
She dwelt particularly upon the Woman's 
Prison in Indianapolis, one of the only two 
in the omg and older than that in our 
own State. It is managed wholly by wo- 
men, and the inmates are trusted as in a 
home, prayer and love being the guardians. 

Petitions were circulated in the Conven- 
tion that women might vote on school ques- 
tions, and claim appointment as executors 
of wills in whicb they are interested. 

Adjourned at one o’clock to meet at 2.30. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon attendance was lerger than 
inthe forenoon. The first resolution was read 
and its discussion opened by Miss Eastman 
is a very able address. 

She gave in detail achat with a good New 
England woman who had no sympathy with 
Woman Suffrage, yet when pressed with 
specific points, would like to vote on this 
and that question, as showing that women 
will vote when they see that the ballot stands 
for some good. Especially on school com- 
mittees women should vote. In all other 
matters men refer their children to their 
mothers. Are men fully capable of judging 
the school question alone? The speaker 
would gladly belong to a “Board” that she 
might know what sudden wisdom from 
above descended upon such an institution. 
She concluded with astirring appeal for the 
womanly element in every department of 


ife. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin spoke of ‘‘the gain of 
it.” The cause has gained in the past, as 
shown by the contrast between the place of 
Woman in the South Middlesex Unitarian 
Conference, which he had attended the da 
before, and the feeling with which the audi- 
ence listened to Rev. Antoinette L. Brown 
inthe Melodeon, a quarter century ago. 
The two Katharines of Shakspeare, the 
Shrew and the Queen, indicate our changed 
ideas of wifely duty. Yet there is a story 
of a tiff between Victoria and Prince Albert, 
the popularity of which shows how Wo- 
man’s humble duty toward her spouse is 
still regarded. But what will be the gain or 
profit to the race, if Woman Suffrage wins? 
It will not be a panacea for every ill. Some 
women will vote against progressive meas- 
ures; but let her rights be placed upon their 
own merits. The great gain will be in the 
sense of responsibility with which it will 
invest Woman. When she feelsthis, she 
will ennoble the whole body social. Said a 
prominent clergyman, of a singer in his 
church: ‘‘She will go to the stake for her 
opinions as resolutely as any minister in the 
sect!” Should not such a woman vote? Is 
it not selfish in men who possess the bless- 
ings of the ballot to withhold them from 
Woman? Is it not selfish in women, who 
chance to be well warmed themselves, to 
imagine, like the old lady inthe story, that 
for starving Widow Jones the weather also 
has moderated! The speaker believed in 
Universal Suffrage as the final cure for polit- 
ical evils; but that was not to be confound- 
ed with the present question, which is not, 
Shallall people vote? but, Shall women have 
the same limitations as men, no more and 
no less? The speaker had recently been 
compelled to read a line and write his name 
to secure his right to vote, and felt sure 
that most women could stand the test as 
well as himself. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney spoke substantially 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 

I will not argue the general ground of 
Woman’s claim to equal political rights, but 
will speak of some points of immediate in- 
terest. A recent absence of a year and a 
half in Europe has confirmed me in my 
views of the importance of the subject. 
The interest and sympathy there felt are 
very great,and are valuable as a basis of mu- 
tual consultation. The Woman question is 
in the minds of thoughtful people all over 
Europe. The low state of education among 
European women is felt to be a great stum- 
bling block in intellectual and religious pro- 
gress; their influence in the family is and 
will be potent, and is largely thrown on the 
side of superstition and narrow priestly in- 
fluence. 

Slavery was formerly the test question of 
our Republic, so that if the North had not 
risen to the hight of that gieat argument 
and settled it forever, this nation would 
have gone down in anarchy and degrada- 
tion; so I solemnly believe that this larger 
question of the relation of Man to Woman 
and of Woman to Society, her education in 
the Church and the State and the Family— 
to the settlement of which Woman Suf- 
frage is the first and necessary step—is the 
test question on which the future of Chris- 
tian civilization depends. I do not believe 
that any civilization can endure very long, 
which holds in its bosom such seeds of rot- 
tenness as are sown in every great capital 
of Europe. We may protest against the 





polygamy of Turkey and of Utah, but they 
will rise up in judgment against London and 
Berlin and Paris and Naples and Vienna. 
For if polygamy degrades and insults wo- 
men, it does pot declare that human law 
shall sanction the ruin of mind, body and 
sou! of a class of women—who may know 
neither home nor kindred nor religion nor 
sanctity—who must spend years of wretched 
life in this world,and bear with them no 
hope of salvation into the next. I would 
set against the polygamous homes of Utah 
—the hospitals of Vienna—with 10,000 ille- 
gitimate births a year, representing in that 
single city 10,000 mothers without homes 
or husbands—10,000 children growing up 
to fill the armies and perpetuate vice, and to 
live dissolute and degraded lives. We have 
got to meet this question by adopting every 
means of elevating and strengthening the 
moral and intellectual power of women, and 
by raising the standard of moral character 
inmen, But to-day our concern is only 
with one method—that of the Suffrage. 

I was frequently asked, in England— 
‘‘what are the real obstacles to Woman Suf- 
frage in America?” It was hard for them 
to conceive thatin acountry so free and 
enlightened (for they think better-of us than 
we deserve) there should be areal opposi- 
tion to Suffrage. My answer was about 
this—I set aside the low vulgar element, on 
more than one occasion represented by noisy 
Baptist ministers and brawling women, 
which knows no argument but coarse jeers 
and abuse. I set aside the stolid indiffer- 
ence of the self-satisfied aristocratic indo- 
lence of men and women who, having them- 
selves a comfortable share of the good things 
of life, do not seethe needs of their strug- 
giing sisters. The first class will go with 
the tide which sweeps along all rubbish with 
it; and the second will, in these days of 
change and pecuniary trouble, sooner or 
later have the hard teachings of experience 
to open their eyes to the needs of Woman. 
But, besides these, I find among thoughtful, 
refined, loving men and women, those who 
oppose Woman Suffrage honestly,and main 
ly, I think, on these grounds: 

1. The refined, poetic, sensitive man (01 
woman) who has an ideal of Woman as a 
pure, beautiful, fragile, delicate creature; 
who shrinks from seeing her exposed to the 
hardships and low influences of public life, 
and who prays to keep one spot—the home 
—sacredly guarded from the intrusion of 
the evil without, which he cannot hope to 
remedy. He would have Woman a nun en- 
shrined within a cell, only he would enlarge 
and beautify that cell intoa home, adorned 
with the graces of life but shielded from all 
its struggles and labors. This is a pleasing 
dream, and once ina while, when we seem 
to see it realized, we feel as if it were cruel 
folly to distrust such a paradise. But such 
is not God’s social law. We eannot select 
a portion of humanity, and say that these 
shall escape the general lot of struggle with 
temptation and evil. While the evil is al- 
lowed to exist anywhere, it will enter in and 
poison the most carefully guarded enclosure. 
Our only safety for a part is in the safety of 
all. We shudder to-day at the Plague en- 
gendered in the filth of Russian bogs, lest 
it may come to us disguised in the rich sa- 
bles which shield us from the cold, and may 
carry danger into our choicest households. 
Scarlet fever, brought forth in the dirty 
homes of the poor, may carry desolation into 
the home where every care has been taken 
to ward off disease. 

And so of moralevils: We may try to 
guard the mothers and the daughters, but 
the desolation comes to them in a thousand 
forms, which I will not harrow your feel- 
ings by describing. The poor, outcast wo- 
man has her revenge for her open shame, in 
the secret misery of many a wealthy home. 
Still more—even if successful, this hot- 
house growth is not good for the soul, and 
the race would die of its own effeminate 
delicacy, if the old American idea of deli- 
cacy in women could be carried out by 
all the people. We live in a democracy; 
where what is good for one must be good 
for all. Wecannot have a working class to 
bear the burdens, and a petted class to ab- 
sorb the refinements of life. The burdens 
of our work-women to-day are more larfe- 
ly due to this idea, which has made women 
weak and unable to fulfill the conditions 
which work requires, than to the selfishness 
of employers or the greed of capitalists. 
¥et this objection is losing ground before 
the great advances made, in the increased 
respect felt for labor, in the higher educa- 
tion of women, and in the recognition of 
their brave and active service during the 
war. 

But the objection which seems really to 
hold most sway over the minds of thought- 
ful, earnest men, at present, lies not so 
much against Woman Suffrage in itself, 
as against any extension of the Suffrage. 
There is a wide-spread want of faith in 
‘‘Universal Suffrage” (so-called) and a de- 
mand for new restrictions upon it, instead 
of the abolition of the restrictions which 
still exist. Now, in the first place, the ar- 
gument drawn from the experiment of 
‘Universal Suffrage,” is worth very little, 
because it has never yet existed among us. 
It isan abuse of terms to call Suffrage ‘‘uni- 
versal” which excludes one-half of the hu- 
man race. | think that from this very ex- 
clusion have come exactly the evils which 
always have come and always will come 
from limited Suffrage, viz.: the creation of 
a class who have no interest and feel no re- 
sponsibility for the good government of the 
country. Where does our danger from the 
foreign voters come from? Simply from 
the fact that they have been brought up 
without the education of Suffrage, have not 
looked forward from boyhood to sharing in 
government, and so, having this new power 
suddenly put into their hands, they are too 
ready to use it, as the caprice or need of the 
moment dictates, or at the bidding of any 
body who acquires influence over them. 

Men say, ‘‘We have Patrick now, and 
with Woman Suffrage we shall only have 
Patrick and Bridget both. But you have 
Bridget now, and what is Bridget’s influ- 
ence likely to be over Patrick? ‘‘Sure and 
why shouldn't ye take the dollar the man is 
so kind as to offer ye, just for putting a dit 
paper into a box”? But in time, when 
Bridget is led to think about the meaning 
of Suffrage by taking part in it, and when 
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Bridget and Patrick talk over politics by 
the fireside together, and see that taxes 
mean schooling for the ‘‘childer’ and not 
taking the bread out of the poor man's 
pocket, there may be a more reasonable 
Patrick, who will ask the intentions of the 
man who offers him a dollar for his vote. 
Some of the best men umong us talk much 
of limiting the Suffrage by virtue. But, as 
humility is one of the chief of virtues, 1 
have sometimes thought that the first man 
to have the right of Suffrage on this ground 
should be he who came forward and said: 
“T am not worthy, oh my country, to 
have the right of Suffrage on this ground, 
I prithee give it to this woman, who is 
purer and worthier than I.” Now I have 
never yet heard one of the advocates of this 
limitation of Suffrage say: ‘‘l ought not to 
have the ballot. I am prejudiced, and ob- 
stinate, aud set in my views. I could not 
see the wrong of slavery till the bayonet 
pointed it out. I cannot see the rights of 
labor till the strike ruins my factories. I 
have lived among books and dreams, and do 
not know the real wants of all classes of 
men. Here is one who has toiled and suf- 
fered among them, let him vote rather than 
I.” If we believe that virtue and intelli- 
gence should rule the world, as rule it in 
the long run they must and will, or it will 
go down in ruin, why not trust these, and 
why reject the help of intelligent and virtu- 
ous women, to influence also those of their 
own sex who are less so? 

What practical test of Suffrage could have 
been applied in Jerusalem, 1879 years ago, 
which would have admitted Jesus of Naza- 
reth and excluded Pontius Pilate? Which 
shall vote—the man who had not where to 
lay his head, or the weak Governor who 
dared not resist the voice of the rabble 
which cried ‘‘Crucify him!”? 

Ido not believe that Woman Suffrage 
will at once remedy all evils. I shall be 
agreeably disappointed if some unexpected 
difficulties do not arise when it goes into 
effect. But I do believe that it is the next 
necessary step in the progress of the race, 
and that this and the other great questions 
of woman’s relations, of which I have spok- 
en, cannot be evaded, but must be thought- 
fully and patiently considered, and will 
pever be permanently settled until they are 
settled aright. 

The following letter was received from 
Georgetown, Mass., Jan. 29, 1879: 

“The various epidemics of this year have 
so deranged the plans of our people that it 
will be impossible for a delegation to go 
from Georgetown. We can, however, re- 
port a growing interest and conviction in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage throughout the 
town. Mrs. Campbell lectured so accepta- 
bly on Suffrage that her services were se- 
cured for a lecture in the Town Hall. She 
had a large and fine audience, and made 
very strong points in favor of Suffrage as 
well as temperance. Indeed, she made the 
reforms seem ‘one and inseparable.’ Her 
lecture made a profound impression, and 
will go far towards dissipating prejudice. 
The ‘Select Men’ of the town signed the pe- 
tition for Suffrage, as did our Senator, Mr. 
Stephen Osgood. AppuiA Howarp. 

Miss Abby W. May spoke substantially 
as follows: 

Sixteen years ago I came to Lowell ona 
work which helped prepare the way for the 
work we are to-day trying todo. Invited 
by some of the women now here, I came to 
assist in organizing that work of the Sanita- 
ry Commission in which the women of 

assachusetts persevered until the last gun 
was fired. I have never been here since 
until today. The women furnished sup- 
plies of medicine, food and clothing for 
our soldiers in field, camp and hospital. 
They responded to the first callsin the war. 
They sent their husbands, brothers and 
sons to the front. They took up the work 
that the men had laid down and carried it 
on. They went to work for the soldier, 
not for their own sons alone, but for any 
soldier who needed their assistance. Their 
work was not done till the armies returned 
home victorious and the country was saved. 
To repay the women of the country for 
their service in the time of the war is only 
an act of justice. They have a right to ex- 
pect somethingin return. The work which 
women did in those dark days shows that 
then at least they were regarded as citizens 
of thecountry. Then and now, their coun- 
try can ask nothing of labor and sacrifice 
from women, which they are not willing 
to give. I think that in these brighter days 
when peace is restored, they have a right to 

ask something more than work and sacri- 
fice. Everywhere women areata disadvan- 
tage. Since the war their paths have been 





made broader and plainer; weask that they 








shall be made still more so in the future. I 
am not here to offer arguments. Others 
may do this with better gifts of speech— 
Mrs, Stone, Mrs Campbell, Mrs. Cheney, 
and the rest. My word is a simple one. 
We are living our best arguments every 
day in every year. When women take up 
their work and do it faithfully and courage- 
ously, they are helping on the cause of Wo- 
man. Every time we do this we increase 
the respect felt for women. That respect 
is growing. Idle women are now not al- 
ways considered valuable members of socie- 
ty. I hope the time is past when women 
shall be considered mere ornamental mem- 
bers of the community. Let every woman find 
her own work, live her own life, stand upon 
Ler own feet, and ere long she will be en- 
abled to enjoy all the rights and privileges 
to which she is entitled as a citizen and an 
intelligent human being. 


The resolutions were then read separately 
and adopted, after which Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell said: 


A prominent citizen of Lowell, whose 
wife and daughter are ardent Suffra- 
gists, and who believes in the principle, 
told me yesterday that he could not vote 
for Woman Suffrage, in Lowell, because it 
would put the city government under the 
control of the Irish girls. I asked him 
what class of men control the city govern- 
ment now? ‘Ob, said he, we are controll- 
ed by the Irishmen.” ‘‘Well,” I said, ‘‘are 
et sure that the votes of the Irish girls, 
argely controlled, as they would probably 
be, by the priests, would not be quite as 
rood for the community as the votes of the 

rish men, many of whom are controlled by 
demagogues and liquor saloons? I would 
sooner trust both together, along with the 
votes of all American men and women, 
than to rely on the votes of men only.” 
Every man is now a sovereign and every 
woman a sutject. Eight hundred thousand 
colored men have been recently enfranchised 
in the South, few of whom can read and: 
write. I am glad that we have Negro Suf.- 
frage. Having guaranteed the political 
rights of Man, we should now guarantee the 
political rights of Woman. Half the adult 
people of this country are still governed 
without their consent, in violation of the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Give Woman the ballot and the rings 
will be broken. Lowell is governed by 
fifty men, through rings and packed caucus- 
es. Universal Suffrage means open caucus 
es—voting for the good of the country, 
and not to grind private axes. When wo- 
men go to the primaries they will be well 
conducted. Can we afford to leave them 
out of this government? 


A gentleman in the audience asked Mr. 
Blackwell to give his reasons for consider 
ing Negro Suffrage a success? 


Mr. Blackwell rephed that its success 
was shown by the improved condition of 
the South, industrially and socially. Larger 
cotton crops had been raised by free-labor 
than ever before emancipation. That was arn 
argument which Lowell could appreciate. 
Increased production meant order, industry 
and progress. The colored people were 
better off than ever before, they had learned 
self-respect, and were more respected by 
their white fellow-citizens than would be 
possible if disfranchised. The white popu- 
lation had been compelled to assume an at- 
titude of loyalty to the Union, and to accept 
even the Constitutional Amendments in 
theory, as a finality. No such rapid advance 
had ever been made in any community be- 
fore in the history of the world, as in the 
South since its reconstruction on the basis 
of Manhood Suffrage, If money had been 
stolen in some cases, men and women were 
no longer stolen, nor were babies any longer 
sold by the pound on the auction block. 


Rev. Jesse H. Jones said: 


In the ten minutes that are allotted to me 
I will endeavor to make but a single point. 
You heard various arguments this after- 
noon, but there is one that has been omit- 
ted, the effect of Woman Suffrage where 
it has been tried; and it is that which I will 
present before you. 

I remember that before a woman had vo- 
ted in any part of the world, I described (if 
I may be allowed a personal reminiscence) 
what changes would take place in political 
places when she should vote; and my de- 
scription might have seemed rather roseate. 
But it has all come literally true. 

Woman Suffrage has had now nine years 
trial in Wyoming, and let us notice the re- 
sults. It chanced that the first part which 
women were to take in their new duties in 
that Territury under the law then just 

# (CONTINUED ON PAGE 48.) 
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BOSTON TRAVELLER ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


“Governor Talbot spoke a good word in 
his inaugural for Woman Suffrage, and the 
Constitutioral Convention, which it seems 
probable we shall have, will have it as one 
of its burning questions. It becomes inter- 
esting, therefore, to find out first what the 
friends of Woman’s Enfranchisement have 
to say about the prospects of their cause. 
A Traveller representative, happening to 
drop in at the Woman's JOURNAL office, a 
day or two since, took occasion to engage 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell in a conversation 
on this topic. His views will be read with 
interest both in and out of this State, wher- 
ever the change which he champions is be- 
ing agitated—and that is pretty much every- 
where.” 

“How,” queried the writer, ‘‘do you like 
Governor Talbot's recommendation on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage?” ; 

Mr. Blackwell—We welcome it as an evi- 
dence of friendliness, and a desire to give 
the advocates of the reform a hearing. We 
shall be very glad to have the question be- 
fore a constitutional convention, and a 
chance to bringit before the people. I think 
it would be fair, however, to give women the 

ballot in town meetings and municipal elec- 
tions, by law, before the convention is held, 
so as to let us test the practical working of 
the measure before it is argued in the con- 
vention. There would be no risk in this 
experiment, because if it were found to 
work badly, a future Legislature, elected 
wholly by men, could repeal the law. 

Reporter—Do you think the movement 
has made headway of late? 2 

Mr. Blackwell—It has been a continually 
growing movement. It has constantly 
gained new and important adherents among 
the leaders of public thought and action. 
The history of the agitation, you know, 
dates back to the attempt to exclude Abby 
Kelly Foster from speaking and holding 
office in the Anti-Slavery ng 3 That 
was nobly opposed by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and several Boston ministers, and 
from that seed may be said to have sprung 
the present movement. During the war the 
women of Massachusetts were particularly 
active, as witness Miss May’s splendid ser- 
vices on the Sanitary Commission. After 
the war the leading minds among the wo- 
men of the State were turned to their own 
social and legal status. A call for a conven- 
tion was sigued by many eminent persons 
of both sexes. Among the signers to that 
call were Mrs. Caroline Severance, Wendell 
Phillips, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel E. 
Sewall, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the late 
William S. Robinson, (Warrington), Mrs. 
A. C. Bowles, Judge Isaac Ames and Mrs. 
Ames, A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, of Weymouth, Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, 
Miss Lucy Goddard and many others whom 
1 du not at once recall. 

Reporter—Since that time, you say the 
movement has grown steadily in favor? 

Mr. Blackwell—Assuredly it has. That 
convention was held in Horticultural Hall, 
and we have gathered every year since, and 
we fully expect to meet some day to cele- 
brate the success of our cause. Among 
those who sent us a letter of encouragement 
to that first gathering was the poet Whittier, 
and it is a remarkable fact that we have 
succeeded in attracting the sympathy and 
support of so large a number of men and 
women whose names are, both mentally and 
morally, towers of strength in the Old Bay 
State. 

Reporter—Whow, beside the men and wo- 
men already named as initiating the move- 
ment, have you counted on your side? 

Mr. Blackwell—Well, after that first con- 
vention the accessions kept coming ir. 
Henry Wilson, as everybody knows, was an 
active and pronounced friend. Richard P. 
Hallowell I ought to have named as starting 
out with us at first, along with Stephen 8. 
Foster. Charles Sumner championed the 
idea. Mr. Sumner said to me repeatedly 
that if in every speech he made on the slav- 
ery question the word ‘‘negro” was struck 
out wherever it occurred and the word ‘‘wo- 
man” inserted in its place, every argument 
advanced in them would hold equally good. 
He never doubted, he said, that in the pro- 
gress of civilization the enfranchisement of 
women would certainly come. 

Reporter—Among the prominent public 
men of to-day whom do you number as sup- 
porters? 

Mr. Blackwell—The list is so long that 1 
cannot possibly hope to give it complete. 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Governor Claflin, Hon. Geo. B. Loring, 
Hon. John D. Long, Hon. J. B. D. Cogs- 
well, Judge Pitman, and Hon. Albert Palm- 
er are a few names that readily occur. We 
have the support of many pastors of various 
denominations, including Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Rev. 
Jacob Manning of the Old South, Bishop 
Gilbert Haven, whom I ought to have placed 
among the pioneers, Rev. Mr. Wright, and 
I think I may say a majority of the Metho- 
dist, Unitarian and Universalist ministers of 
the State are with us. 

Reporter— How are the college presidents? 

Mr. Blackwell—Well, that peculiar influ- 
ence which I may call the Harvard influence 

is against us. Charles Francis Adams about 
expressed that sentiment when he said the 
idea was ‘‘impracticable.” 

Reporter—How have the Governors of the 
State felt towards the movement? 

Mr. Blackwell—Oh! Governor Talbot is 
not the first Chief Magistrate to favor Wo- 
man Suffrage. Governor Washburn voted 
for it when in the United States Senate. 
Governor Rice was opposed, and so was 
Governor Gaston. If General Butler should 
reach the Executive Chair, | need not say 
that he will be friendly tous. He has been 
a pronounced supporter of the cause, and 
has taken a pn active part in Congress to 
prevent the disfranchisement of the women 
of Utah, 

Reporter—Does not the use made of the 
franchise in Utah by the women, to uphold 
the peculiar institution, hurt the argument 
in favor of enfranchising them elsewhere? 

Mr. Blackwell—I think not, because while 


the majority of Mormon women have, un- 
eoubt Iv. emphasized the one great social 
blot of Utah, they have, outside of that, 
secured excellent legislation. They have 
broken up entirely the low drinking places 
and houses of bad repute in Salt Lake City, 
and throughout the Territory, so that, if we 
except polygamy, a purer state of morals 
exists in Utah than in any other part of the 
country. There is another view of this 
matter, too. Their possession of the fran- 
chise has gained them largely increased con- 
sideration from the Mormons, who consti- 
tute the majority there, and those women 
of Utah who are not Mormons have taken 
up a strong position against polygamy, and 
it would be hardly too much to presume 
that the ballot in the hands of the anti-Mor- 
mon women will prove the thin end of the 
ee that will split the peculiar institution 
in pieces. At any rate, there is no argu- 
ment to be derived from Utah, where the 
majority are religiously pledged to polyga- 
my, against Woman Suffrage all over the 
Union where they are pledged as religiously 
to monogamy. 

Reporter—It has been widely stated, Mr. 
Blackwell, that the experiment in Wyom- 
ing Territory has not been a success? 

{r. Blackwell—That is nottrue. Woman 
Suffrage has proved so beneficial there that 
it has received commendation in the mes- 
sage of three successive Governors, has the 
approval of every newspaper in the Terri- 
tory, and has enlisted the support of both 
parties. There are no public opponents of 
the institution in Wyoming. 

Reporter—Coming back to this State, 
how do you regard the future of the move- 
ment, so far as the two parties are concerned ? 

Mr. Blackwell—Well, our legislative ex- 
perience has been varied, but full of encour- 
agement. A majority of the Massachusetts 
Senate has twice voted in favor of a bill 
giving women the Suffrage. That was in 
1876 and 1877, and one of those votes gave 
us a three-fifths majority. In the House 
our vote has crept up year after year from 
59 to 97. It has always increased, last 
year’s vote being the largest. For many 
years the Prohibitionists have invited wo- 
men to take part in their caucuses, and 
many of them have done so, and participat- 
ed in the choice of that party’s candidates. 
The Democratic party, in its State Conven- 
tion of 1870, adopted a resolution offered by 
Hon. John K. Tarbox, declining to consid- 
er it as a political question. But we have 
some friends in that party. Hon. John E 
Fitzgerald, for example, has stood up stout- 
ly for Woman Suffrage. I count Hon. 
Charles Levi Woodbury, too, as friendly to 
us. As for the Repetlieen party, it spoke 
favorably of it both in 1870 and 1871, in its 
platform. In 1872 its convention declared 

in favor of ‘‘extending the franchise to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex,’ and 
that it would “‘hail the day when the edu- 
cated intellect and enlightened conscience 
of Woman will find direct expression at the 
ballot box.” 

Reporter — The Republican Convention 
did not renew this declaration last year? 

Mr. Blackwell— Well, the Republican 
party has not been true to itself in other 
matters. If it were not faithful to the trust 
of preserving the freedom of the ballot-box 
for the negro at the South, we could hard] 
expect it would go forward to new tri- 
umphs for freedom at the North. It must 
recover much lost ground before it can 
hope to go forward to fresh conquests. 

Reporter—What is your relative strength 
in the two parties? 

Mr. Blackwell—Our experience is that 
about one-fifth of the Democratic members 
of the Legislature are un our side, and about 
sixty per cent. of the Republican members. 

Reporter—Than your main hope is with 
the Republicans‘? 

Mr. Blackwell—I had looked to that party 
until lately to carry this reform, but of late 
I have begun to realize that it will not be 
carried by either party, but by the most en- 
lightened votes of both parties. 

Reporter—If the question goes to the 
people for a ‘‘Yes” or ‘‘No” vote, have you 
“ hope of success? 

Mr. Blackwell—I should hope for success. 
In Kansas it has been submitted to the 
people, and received one-third of the entire 
popular vote. In Michigan it has received 
40,000 votes. In Colorado recently it re- 
ceived a third of the popular vote, and a 
clear half of the whole American vote cast, 
the ignorant Mexican voters really defeat- 
ing it. Woman Suffrage will probably be 
carried there within two years. With an 
energetic canvass, we should hope to carry 
Massachusetts for Woman Suffrage. 

Reporter — Supposing that your hopes 
were realized, how would the influx of new 
women voters affect the general political 
situation in your opinion? 

Mr. Blackwell—In the first place it would 
materially change the relative proportions 
of the native and foreign vote. For many 
years to come, at least, whether for good or 
ill, the balance of power would be more 
largely with the native vote. This arises 
from two facts. In the first place a large 
proportion of Massachusetts men, men born 
here, emigrate, but a very small fraction of 
our women do so. There are 50,000 women 
in this State whose natural representatives, 
in the common acceptation of that phrase, 

have gone away, leaving them without rep- 
resentation. In the second place, a smaller 
proportion of foreign-born women can read 
and write than of foreign-born men, and 
very few of them are naturalized. By doub- 
ling the number of voters it occurs to me 
that corrupt influences would have less 
chance to work effectively, because to ma- 
nipulate enough votes where there was so 
large a reserve margin would be difficult. 
It would | weaken, I think, the power 
of the political rings of both parties, which 
is one of the reasons why the professional 
politicians regard the reform with disfavor. 
As regards specific measures, the influence 
of women would doubtless be in the direc- 
tion of great restrictions on the liquor traftic, 
if not for its entire suppression. Upon all 
questions involving religious interests, as 
they constitute nearly three-fourths of all 
the church members of the State, their votes 
would be given in favor of religious inter- 
ests of all kinds. And speaking generally, 
their influence would, unquestionably, be 





conservative in the best sense of the term. 


Being wives, mothersand sisters, they would 
represent good order, economy, and the in- 
terests of the home. 

Mr. Blackwell is, to say the least, a hope- 
ful reformer, not easily discouraged, and if 
persistent effort and sanguine predictions 
can avail anything. he must some day, if he 
lives, see the women of Massachusetts vot- 
ing for him for Governor.—Boston Traveller. 
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REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PROPHECY. 


On Sunday last Mr. Francis E. Abbot 
read a paper on ‘‘The Hebrew Prophets,” 
before the First Liberal League and its 
friends, at the cheerful quarters of the New 
England Women’s Club, in Boston. His 
definition of the act of prophecy differed 
widely from tne popular estimate of its 
meaning, inasmuch as its original bearing— 
verified by ample testimony—was clearly 
in the direction of interpretation instead of 
prediction. Those brave and single-hearted 
heroes of the Old Testament are forced by 
tortuous renderings to assume the character 
of petty fortune-tellers plying the idle curi- 
osity of untutored minds, and especially as 
a prop for the Messianic theory. They did 
indeed at times make announcements that 
sometimes did, but oftener did not, conform 
to following events, but the real work of 
their lives was the establishment and per- 
petuation of the monotheistic idea, with its 
accompanying requirements of practical 
justice and purity. To this end they en- 
dured throughout against priestly and po- 
litical intrigues with pagan complicity, 
counting their lives and personal comfort 
as naught jn the service of such truth as had 
revealed itself in those early times. They 
believed themselves empowered to interpret 
the will of the one true God, and strove 
ever to draw the masses up to their holiest 
ideals of life and duty. Their courage, ar- 
dor, and fidelity were of the same type as 
that of all true reformers, whether of an- 
cient or modern times. 

Mr. Abbot prefaced his paper with a read- 
ing of Lessing’s story of the three rings, 
and his discourse was followed by social 
comment among the guests. In the course 
of the general conversation he paid a glori- 
ous tribute to Felix Adler, as being a shin- 
ing example of the genuine Hebrew Proph- 
et in the ranks of modern liberalism. The 
next meeting of this society will occur on 
the third Sunday afternoon in February, at 
the same place, when a paper on Russia 
will be read by Mr. Ivan Pania. 
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WHY WOMAN SUFFRAGE IS UNPOPULAR. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Fifty years ago an 
eminent historian wrote this passage: 
‘‘When any great change takes place in 
the state of a country, when any great de- 
velopment of social prosperity is accom- 
plished within it, any revolution or reform 
in the powers and privileges of society, this 
new event naturally has its adversaries; it 
is necessarily contested and opposed.” 
This passage answers many of my doubts; 
it puts into words what has struggled in 
my brain for many years, and answers, I 
have no doubt, in the minds of many 
women, the thought, if this movement 
amengst women be right, and just, and 
not ridiculous and unwomanly, why should 
it be met with scorn, and insults, and 
sneers? Why should the term ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights” be synonymous with all that is un- 
womanly and that is even bad? 
Your paper has solved many doubts, in 
my own mind, and, with my belp, shail do 
so for many more women who, like my 
self, have stood upon the threshold as it 
were—hanging in the balance—afraid of 
the opinions of our own little world. 
Certainly, by slow and laborious efforts, 
the Women’s movement is gaining ground, 
and the most superficial reader of the his- 
tory of past ages cannot fail to see that it is 
a step towards a more perfect civilization; 
that this is indeed an epoch in the annals 
of the world, and that those women who, 
amidst the scoflings of the narrow-minded, 
have persistently kept in view women’s 
right to be heard, will be the women who 
will, in future history, be spoken of as true 
reformers. 
When I commenced my letter, it was to 
beg of you to continue to advocate the prin- 
ciple, that a married woman supports her- 
self. Write about it, hold it up before the 
people. More of that class of women need 
encouragement than any other in the world. 
Such women often work from fifteen to 
seventeen hours a day, and then their hus- 
bands te!] them, ‘‘I support you.” 
Mes. Bette W. Hammonp. 
Central City, Colorado, 
es 


AN INSUFFICIENT EXPLANATION. 


The London Spectator accounts for the 
general indifference in regard to Woman 
Suffrage, as follows: 

At the meeting of the Manchester Society 
for obtaining the Suffrage for women, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Courtney, M. P. for 
Liskeard, remarked that the progress of the 
cause was retarded by a kind of human in- 
ertia, a sluggishness of the male intellect 
and torpidity of the masculine conscience, 
which had been an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of many other great measures of jus- 
tice in time past. It was almost a misfor- 
tune, he said, that there was no poe of 
Miss Becker leading a band of work-wo- 








men to break windows or throw down Park 


palings; if there were more prospect of it, 
the Woman Suffrage movement might have 
more immediate hope of success, for the 
torpid male conscience would be stimulated 
by this physical result of injustice. Per- 
haps Mr. Courtney here went nearer to the 
reason why the male conscience is so tor- 
pid in the matter, than he was himself 
aware. Probably men’s conscience is tor- 
pid on this subject, because women’s con- 
science is still more so; and perhaps the 
reason why women’s conscience is so torpid 
is that, knowing, as women do, that they 
do not, and can never, wield the physical 
strength which is, after all, the last appeal 
in all legal matters,—for without force be- 
hind the law, the law is of no account,— 
they prefer to confine their political influ- 
ence entirely to that region of argument 
and moral suasion to which, if the two 
sexes were ever really at issue on any point 
of the first importance, they would, of 
course, be compelled to confine it. If that 
be the reason why both men and women 
care so little about this matter, in our opin- 
ion, they are right. 

It is a fact that one third of the men who, 
in America, have the legal right to vote, 
habitually refrain from doing so. Is a con- 
scious want of physical strength the cause 
of the indifference of these men to their po- 
litical duties? 
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THE DRESS-REFORM MONUPOLY. 

EpitTors JOURNAL :—-Much has been both 
said and written within a few years regard- 
ing dress reform, Advertisements are dai- 
ly seen recommending the adoption of these 
garments. ~ Lengthy articles have been 
written descriptive of their convenience 
and durability, and women are repeatedly 
and earnestly urged to emancipate their 
much abused bodies from cloth and whale- 
bone prisons,.and to throw aside superflu- 
ous skirts and bands. But has it ever oc- 
curred to these ardent advocates how al- 
most impossible it has been made for the 
class most needing the comfort and support 
of reform garments,—the army of working- 
women—to obtain them? For this reason: 
the prices are out of reach of every day 
purses and but few patterns can be obtained. 

A lady sending for the emancipation 
waist, learned that the garment in question 
could be forwarded only as a completed ar- 
ticle; no pattern could be sold. A short 
purse prohibiting the purchase of a half- 
dozen suits, or a less number, and it being 
impossible to wear even a refurm garment 
without change, a compromise was effected. 
The waist was sent, one-half being stoutly 
sewed, the other half basted; and a pattern 
was thus secured. The union flannel— 
than which a more comfortable garment 
was never woven—follows the same law in 
regard to price. The cheapest suit of this 
description to be purchased in Chicago this 
winter—and its texture was coarse and 
seams unfinished—was ticketed $2.70, an 
additional fifteen cents being charged for 
each larger size, making the price of the 
largest suit in the cheapest style, $3.00. 
From this not very moderate sum prices 
range to $5 00. An unpatented flannel vest 
can be had for fifty cents; drawers for sev 
enty-five cents; making a tota! of $1.25. The 
wide margin between the patented and un- 
patented goods speaks for itself. Through 
out the excellent and varied list of reform 
garments it is much the same. 

An inventor has an undoubted right to 
the profit of bis or her invention; but con- 
sidering the present extremely moderate 
price of muslin, and remembering that the 
inventors of reform garments claim to have 
been actuated, in a degree at least, by phil- 
anthropic motives, and a laudable desire of 
lifting the burden from Woman by improv- 
ing her physical condition—the propriety 
of charging the present exorbitant prices 
may well be questioned. 

Dress reform, like all other reforms, must 
painfully work its way through the three 
stages of progress,—‘‘ridicule, argument, 
adoption.’ Women must be educated to a 
just appreciation. No cause can be pushed 
with steady, persistent effort by persevering, 
energetic men or women without making 
headway. Individual effort gradually 
merges in a united force of action. The 
emancipation of slavery in the Southern 
States attests this fact. The temperance 
question is a still further proof, as the rec- 
ord of the last twenty years will show. As 
a tiny stream, a thread of water, which 
creeps through underbrush and over stony 
ways, sometimes muddled by impurities 
and obstructed by rubbish, gradually draws 
all lesser streams to itself and broadens to a 
deep, still river, so is this reform in the 
dress of woman gradually nearing its final 
stage,—adoption. Recognizing the imper- 
ative necessity for this reform; realizing the 
importance of the proposed change in its 
direct effect upon the physical health of 
Woman, and, indirectly but powerfully, 
through her, upon unborn generations, at 
least let the price of reform garments be 
within the reach of moderate purses. In- 
stead of restricting the sale to a few special 
agents, let them be placed side by side with 
unpatented goods in every dry goods and 
furnishing house in the country; let them 
be sold, if not at equally low rates, at such 
prices as will justify their purchase by per- 
sons of slender means. In this way may be 


reached the class upon whom the burden of | 


dress falls most heavily. E. H. 





Chicago, Il. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS 


The question is often, asked us; Do the 
inventions of women ever amount to any- 
thing? From our long experience with in- 
ventors of both sexes, we conclude that a 
larger proportion of inventions patented by 
women prove more useful and profitable 
than those of the sterner sex. We see by 
the New York Sun that the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railway Company has selected a 
device, from the many that have been yp. 
der consideration, for lessening the noise of 
the trains, and that it is the invention of a 
Mrs. Walton, of New York City. The 
plan consists of boxing the rails in a mix. 
ture of sand, tar and cotton, and has been 
under test for two months on several blocks 
of the road in Sixth avenue. The ringing 
of the wheels on the rails, which makes g 
large part of the objectionable sound, js 
considerably deadened. She gets, accord. 
ing to the Sun, $10,000 for the use of the 
invention on the Metropolitan line, and the 
company is to control its adoption on other 
roads, paying her a royalty. — Scientific 
American, Feb. 1, 1879. 
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MRS, SPAULDING ON TEMPERANCE, 





We give below, an abstract of a lecture 
on Temperance delivered by Mrs. A. Hi. 
Spaulding, before the Home Club, Jan. 13. 

Mrs. Spaulding divided her subject into 
three heads—first, the effects of the present 
excessive use of alcoholic liquors—second, 
the cause of the excess—third, the means of 
prevention or cure. 

Under the first head she mentioned, first, 
the injury sustained by the nation through 
the absorption, in this useless article of mer- 
chandise, of the immense sums which oth 
erwise would be invested in commodities 
capable of being converted into agents of 
national benefit, and next, the effect upon 
the individual drunkard in the utter drown- 
ing of all nobility of soul, all right ambi- 
tion, all true manhood, as well as the terri- 
ble physical debasement which involves not 
alone the deserved suffering of the sinner, 
but the possible and probable misery of his 
offspring, always liable to be burdened from 
birth with deformed or sickly bodies and 
with weak or vicious mental development. 

Under the second head, the lecturer in- 
stanced as causes of the wide-spread evil: 
first the poverty, of many of our people, 
bringing in its train ignorance, insufficient 
food, insufficient clothing, crowded and ill- 
ventilated dwellings, continual exposure to 
coarse sights and sounds, inshort, wretched 
homes and intense physical discomfort. 
This, of course, applies only to the lower 
stratum of the population. 

Then come self-indulgence and enerva- 
ting luxury among the wealthy classes; the 
use of alcoholicstimulants by pregnant and 
nursing mothers, the presence of alcohol as 
an ingredient of ‘‘soothing syrups” and oth- 
er cordials prepared for infants, the em- 
ployment of wines and brandies in cooking, 
and last and most far-reaching of all, the al- 
most universal indulgence in tobacco, 

Mrs. Spaulding dwelt on this point very 
forcibly; alluding to the effect of tobacco 
on the nervous system and the consequent 
weakening of the will-power; she showed 
how this weakness alone would increase the 
power of the fiend of strong drink, by de- 
stroying resistance, while at the same time, 
the natural tendency of tobacco is to arouse 
in its slave an intense and habitual craving 
for some sort of stimulant. She spoke of 
the tobacco slavery of fathers appearing in 
their children in the form of vicious ineli- 
nations in more than one direction, and de- 
plored the increasing use of the poisonous 
drug among growing boys, as involving a 
peril to the nation hardly to be over-esti- 
mated. 

After enumerating these various causes to 
which the wide-spread drunkenness of our 
nation may be attributed, Mrs. Spaulding 
spoke of the avenues open to the workers 
who are struggling to force back the loath- 
some tide. Among these, stands first the 
instruction of mothersin the proper care of 
the home; their duties to their children be- 
fore birth, and during infancy; the feeding, 
clothing and physical well-being of their 
families generally, as well as their responsi- 
bility in impressing upon the young minds 
committed to their charge correct principles 
in this matter. 

Second, the instruction of fathers in the 
duties of their position, particularly in re- 
gard to their example in the use of liquors 
and tobacco, and more especially to their 
responsibility in the transmission of diseased 
appetites to their children. 

Third, impressing upon teachers in the 
public schools their duties toward the chil- 
dren upon whose opening character they 
exert so powerful an influence. 

Fourth, securing the ballot for the now 
disfranchised half of society, whose nearest 
and dearest interests are bound up in the 
advancement of the Temperance cause, and 
therefore must, in the nature of things, be 
called to the rescue before anything of mo- 
ment can be accomplished. 

Fifth, the utter discountenancing by all 
housekeepers of the use of wine in their 
houses on any occasion whatever. 

Sixth, organized effort to close the dram- 
shops, and tosecure the legal restraint of 


druggists in the sale of alcohol and narcotics. 


Seventh, securing the discontinuance of 
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the use of wine at the communion table. 
Kighth, giving moral and material aid to 
movements looking tothe reformation of 
drunkards, such as reform clubs, inebriate 
asylums, friendly inns and the like. 
oe 


A SIGN OF PROGRES. 





Last New Year's day, in Washington, 
showed a commendable advance in social 
‘ustice. Many called upon Mrs. Senator 
Bruce, the colored bride of the colored Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. She made her début 
into Washington society on this occasion, 
and nowhere were callers more gracefully 
welcomed or more hospitably entertained. 
Mrs. Bruce is a, lady of great personal beau- 
ty, of the Andalusian type, and wore a 
magnificent hlack velvet dress made for her 
by Worth during her recent visit to Paris, 
and handsome diamonds. She was assisted 
in entertaining by her sisters, the Misses 
Wilson of Cleveland, both of them hand- 
some and accomplished ladies. Senator 
Bruce is living temporarily at the house of 
John M. Langston, Minister to Hayti, near 
Howard University, but he is fitting upa 
house, into which he will soon move. The 
house is on M Street, formerly occupied by 
secretary Delano. He will have as his 
neighbors Representative Blair of New 


HUMOROUS. 


*‘Wedding Nuptials” is the phrase em- 
ployed by a valued Kentucky contemporary. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Irish 
barrister, ‘‘it will be for you to say whether 
this defendant shall be allowed to come into 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of bypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
three bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity,” 


A lady once said to Sheridan: ‘The 
weather has cleared up now, and | will go 
out and walk with you.” He was a bit 
puzzled, but soon replied: ‘‘Madam, the 
| weather has cleared up enough for one; but 
| not enough for two,” and went out for a 
stroll by himself. 





An old fashioned lady wants to know 
why the graduates of Vassar and other ‘‘fe- 
male” colleges always have their ages prin- 
ted after their names in reports of Alumni 
meetings—thus: Miss I. Smith, President 
(70), Miss Jones, Vice-President ('60), Mrs. 
Robinson, Secretary (’78), ete., ete. 


Two ladies, both of them a little dull in 
the hearing, were in church one day, when 
the minister had for his text, “Except you 
repent ye shall all likewise perish.” They 
| listened patiently enough, but when they 
| got out the one said to the other: ‘‘Jenet, 
| Wasna yon an awfu’ text the minister had 
the day ?—‘Except we pay our rent, we're a’ 
to be putten out ’o the parish.’ ”’ 








Hampshire and District Attorney Wells. 


F. GELDOWSKY 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


QUEEN ANNE, 


JAPANESE, 


NEO-JACOBIN, AND OTHER STYLES, ALL 
MADE UNDER MYOWN SUPERVISION 


AND WARRANTED. 


FACTORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


AND OTIS STS., 


COR. FIRST 


EAST CAMBRIDGE AND SOMERVILLE 
HORSE CARS FROM BOWDOIN SQUARE. 





» THIS WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAYON DRAWING: THE 


Master of Art— RA 


beautiful, innocent, 


the very 


treasure. 


NGELS:HEAVE 


From the world renowned 
PHAEL, whic 


$82,000 ciin GIVEN AWAY! 


Te picture at once Gppeate to the truest and noblest sympathies of the human heart. The 
oly, and pure expression upon the Am 1 Fa 
eves toward their Home in Heaven, 1s such as to lead all who look upon them to exclaim with 
OUR SAVIOR, ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”” i 
personification of pure angelic sweetness and pérfect happiness. 
be without this picture, and to those who have lost Little Omes this will be a valued 
e own the copyright of the American edition of this wonderful 
lished itas a Crayon Drawing, in a large variety of colors, making ench figure life-size. 
This beautiful drawing Semt Free on receipt of Postal Charges and Certificate cut from this paper, 


ainting by the Greatest 


sold for ! 


as they turn their 


The artist has succeeded in making this 
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Dedicated to the Howard Association, 
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A New Sheet of Music—Song and Chorus—in memory of the good The Chris- 
felping Hands have done during the Yellow Fever Scou 
FREE with every copy of * The Angels,” making Premiums worth $5.35. 
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» by mail, post-paid. 


County, and State. ddress all Orders 


2 CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT, IT IS WORTH $5.35 TO YOU. Ga 
On receipt of this Certificate, together with Nineteen Cents (19e.) in Currency or Postage 
Stamps to pay postage and mounting charges, we will send the 63 Crayon Drawing, 2 feet 


3Y¥04148 09494410 YAAIN 


THE ANGELS “waste: cntitiea’ GOD BLESS THE HELPING HANDS 


Send at once, stating Name in full, with Post-Office Address, 


t 
CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 4 Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CERTIFICATE WORTH$.5.35. 








ROYAL Powbrr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

< The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
Lot only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
Which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills, It 
is by the judicious ase of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
“ape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame." — Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 14 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDRS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
HENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 





SHAKSPE‘RIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Count'ng House, 
School or Family; 


a!] its departments. 


' WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 


No. 80 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


a stock eomplete in 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
workk Sample watch and outfit free to Aqents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
I A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; tenera- 

sable surfaces; gilt edge, 





smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 


| TABLETS | iesics: “° Pevensie 
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REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 


ON 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This work attempts to reduce the teachings of Spir- 
itualism to some consistent form, and investigate in a 
kindly spirit their relations to both science and re- 
ligion. ‘The work is not controversial in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but an earnest and discrimi- 
nating effort at investigation. It» object is to dis- 
criminate between the uses and abuses of true = 
ualism, to investigate the relation of the material sys- 
tem to the spirit world, and toestablish some ag 
esis ortheory which will consistently account for all 
known facts. 

The New York Herald says it is: 

“Likely to cause some commotion in orthodox cir- 
cles in spite of she anthor’s explicit declarction that 
he speaks only for himself. 

The Publisher's Weekly says; 

“Spiritualists will be glad of such reinforcement as 
he brings to their cause, which bas had hard luck for 
many months past; and intelligent people not Spirit- 
ualists will gladly listen toa man of mind and char- 
acter like Mr. Beecher.” 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. 
By Henny BaLiantine,A. M.,with an introduction by 

President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, Cloth, 

Fally Illustrated. (In Press.) 

So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the 
pride of the world, that great value will be ai tached 
to this volume, giving a clear, vivid and entertaining 
account of the wonderful march of a thousand miles 
made by the author's little caravan through the interi- 
or of Persia to St. Petersburg. The journey was 
made during the summer of 1875 and is thus men- 
tioned by the ; 
New York Evening Post. 

‘‘A remarkable journey on horseback made by him- 
self last summer, with his wife and child, through 
the interior of Persia, a distance of about a thousand 
miles. He took this ‘out-of-the-way’ course to go 
from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and thence home to 
New York. He left the Persian Gulf at Bushire, and 
procecded by the way of Shiraz and the ruinsof Per- 
sepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, 
and, finally came to the Caspian Sea, at a place called 
Resht. It required no small amount of courage to 
undertake such a trip, through such a dangerous region 
ina private and unofticial capacity, with a lady in 
charge and with no attendants or assistance, except 
such as the country afforded. Mr. Ballantine ac- 
complished the task with success, though not without 
some perilous adventures.” 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H.W. Frencn. Fall Gilt. 8vo. $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of Artists, Engravings of their work, 
and in many cases original designs, specially prepared 
for this book. 

The Philadelphia Progress says: 

“In its way this is a pioneer volume and reflects 
great credit on the author, the publishers, and the 
State whose art history it celebrates.” 

The following is extracted from a long review which 
appeared in the 

Religious Herald, 

“Tt was no easy task to collect the materials for such 
a werk, but Mr. French had the advantages of persis- 
tency and enthusiasin, and intimate acquaintance 
with many of the living arti-ts whose biographies he 
has given us, and much valuable historical informa- 
tion has been preserved in these papers, which will 
render them permanently valuable.” 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 
pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wutrt- 
NEY, author of ‘‘Leslie Goldthwaite,” &c. $1 00. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understai.d the plainest English can 
use this book. It tegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, raised, 
mixed,frosted—anc eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key to all other cook-books. It does not aim to 
supplant but to supplement other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no one who has or has not any other cook- 
book, can afford not to have “Just How.” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By Ciara ErsktNe CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. By 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revised 

and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 

These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 
y M. F.Sweerser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1, Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 
2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 


B 


3. Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 

4. Murillo. 11. Turner. 

5. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci. 
6. Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 

7. Joshua Reynolds. 14. seer, 


15. Allston. 


“Any one who will carefully read these books will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that pee by the vreat mass of 
educated persons in this country.’"—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50. 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling, and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable 1n itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religious Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol, l6mo. $1.75. ARs 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the full stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Boston 
Transcript. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 








ANNIE T. FOGG 
~ die . 5] 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 


ANNIE T,. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


6m44 


First Floor. 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waiste, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterne sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St..N.¥.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS, “Bite 8t., Boston. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE. 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by 8S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celevrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York. 3m3 





POCKET 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Jn the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


A GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world, Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtrgrR & Co., Chicago, 


A LITTLE GIRL 


Can make pretty Valentine presents with Embossed 
Picture-, Cards, ete J. JAY GOULD, 10 Brom- 
field street. 4 


Mrs, Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargemente, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfal backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; aleo at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. ce 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. Prices 60 cents each, up- 


wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. i80 Devonshire St., Boston. 
BOWKER'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘‘How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 








~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One of the most complete assort- 
ments of Blank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 
Ward & Gay, 





ings and of all sizes. 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Pianos & Organs 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 449 & 451 


WASHI have a large and varied” as- 
wpemineren SIVE: Gra nd, Square and 
Upright, 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immengely, a sale merited by their solid and“ en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices. 


New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


sold on instalments, if desired. Call and {hear 
them! 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


Many bargains in 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IEE, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Aspenatoe, with afew good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces, 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News, 
&c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


66 a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattett & Co., Portland Me. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


___SAR0S. _ - 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.1. 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal.I:.~- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis, io 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordanee with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba‘ 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA EOUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpasecd in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citics and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General l assenger Agen 
Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, “ 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
\WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45.) 


assed, was to be on the nd and petit 
juries at the March term of the court. So 
when the sheriff and his one came to 
prepare the jury room, they looked about 
and said, This will never do. We can't 
have ladies in such a room as this. So 
having cleaned the room, they carpeted it 
and put in new furniture. They changed 
it over from a bar-room toa parlor. This 
was Woman Suffrage to begin with. 

Of late there has been abundant testimo- 
ny to the effects which have been wrought 
after nine years of trial. I will speak of one 
fact that is most palpable and striking, the 
effect on the voting places. We have all 
read descriptions of election day in frontier 
communities. We know that they are times 
of smoking, swearing, drunkenness, rowdy- 
ism, and violence, especiall; around the 
polls; and that sometimes a man’s life was 
not safe when the pistol shots omeny 
flew about. Now all thisisentirely changed. 
The voting places are neat and tidy, and 
prettily draped and ornamented. The peo- 
ple within are as orderly as at a social meet- 
ing in a church vestry. The ladies sit in 
charge of their voting place on one side, 
and the gentlemen on the other. Men 
come in, vote, and go out. Women come 
and do the same. There is the most perfect- 
ly respectful treatment of the women, and 
the number of them that vote is very con- 
siderable. 

Here, then, is a second good. Their 
presence has purified the voting places, and 
changed them over from the rude, wild bar. 
barism of frontier towns, to a condition so 
orderly, neat, and handsomely appointed 
that there are no voting places in Massachu- 
setts to compare with some of those in Wy- 
oming Territory 

But Woman Suffrage in Wyoming has 
wrought a still greater good than these. It 
has done more than to purify the voting 
places. It has purified the lists of candi- 
dates to be voted for. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of the action of the women in 
their voting is that they have discriminated 
between the candidates, and voted for those 
of the best character without regard to par- 
ty. Good men on the Republican ticket 
have been elected, and bad men defeated; 
and the same on the Democratic ticket; and 
this has been done repeatedly. In one case 
that may be considered a test, although the 
most of the women in the district were Re- 

ublicans, yet the Repubiican candidate 

inga bad man and the Democratic candi- 
date a good one, the latter was elected by a 
large majority, though the Republican tick- 
et generally prevailed; and this result was 
well-known to be due to the action of the 
women. 

So it appears that under the peculiarly 
disadvantageous circumstances of a frontier 
community, Woman Suffrage has actually 
effected all the good that has ever been 
claimed for it; and no counterbalancin 
harm has occurred. The only harm eae 
is that but few women vote, and that the 
bad women vote. As to the latter, the peo- 
ple on the ground state that they do not ap- 
pear as such, and certainly the effects at the 
elections show it; and as for the other case 
it is not a wrong, and in many elections 
scarce half of the men vote. Having, then, 
great good and no harm to show in its be- 
half, the wisdom of Woman Suffrage is de- 
monstrated. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The first address of the evening was a 
very able presentation of the general sub- 
ject of Suffrage, by the President, William 
I. Bowditch, in which its history was traced 
from the colonial period. Mr. Bowditch 
quoted largely from accepted authorities, 
and urged that the theory of republican 
government, not less than the claims of jus- 
tice, are standing protests against the exclu- 
sion of a majority of the adult population 
from participation in a government, to which 
they are amenable without consent. Col. 
Higginson, now of Cambridge, made an ad- 
dress of marked ability, urging the claims 
of the cause of Suffrage upon all, upon its 
merits. Mrs. Robinson, of Malden, widow 
of the late William 8. Robinson, occupied 
a half hour or more in @& prepared address, 
which was prefaced by some touching allu- 
sions to Lowell, as her early home, and to 
the devotion of her late husband to all good 
causes, including women’s rights, which 
were honored by his advocacy in the Low- 
ell American. 

MR. BOWDITCH'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. William I. Bowditch, the President 
of the Association, read a very interesting 
address upon the history of Suffrage in this 
State, and showed that there is no just cause 
for withholding the Suffrage from women. 
He asked whether we have a republican 
form of government in Massachusetts. Less 
than one-quarter of the adult inhabitants of 
the State are allowed to vote. Among these 
are the women, comprising a large majori- 
ly of the adult population, who have never 
consented to being governed, except in the 
sense that the negroes consented to the exe- 
cution of the fugitive slave law. It cannot 
be said that Suffrage depends upon ability 
to bear arms. It isa womanly right. The 
women have been faithful in every position 
in which they have been siveel Where 
there has been Woman Suffrage there has 
been the best government. 

It is possible we may be able to give a 
more extended report of the address, next 
week. 

The following officers for 1879 were unan- 
imously elected. 

OFFICERS FOR 1879. 


President—William I. Bowditch. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, John 
G. Whittier, Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. Robert C. Pit- 
man, Hon. George F. Hoar, Angelina G. Weld, Rev. 
Rollin H. Neale, D.D., Lucy Sewall, M.D., Rey. 
George H. Vibbert, Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Charles 
W. Slack, Mrs. Harrison Bliss, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 


* Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, William Lloyd Garrison, 


L. Maria Child, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, Marie E. 





Zakrzrewska M.D.. Rev. J. M. Manning. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, T. Wentworth Higginson, Rev. Loren- 
za Haynes, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Maria 8. Porter, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mery F. Eastman, Mrs. Dr. 
Church, Seth Hunt. Wendel! Phillips, Rev. C. A. Bar- 
tol, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 

Treasurer—Hon. Samuel E. Sewal!. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. a ee 


Greene Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 
Executive Commition— ucy Stone, T. J. Lothrop, 


Abby W. May. Miss Uretta MacAllister, Mrs. S. C. 
Vogl, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 8. S. Foster, 8. C, Hop- 
kins, Deborah Drury, M.D , Mrs. Martha G. Riple x 
Mrs. M. F. Walling. Mre. C. P. Nickles, Miss Lizzie 
Newell, Mrs. Eliza Lacroix, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Fenno Tudor, Mrs. J. W. Walcott, Mrs. W. I. Bowd- 
itch, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs, Mary Ames. 


MRS. ROBINSON'S ADDRESS. 


The pivot upon which all the arguments 
of the opponents of Equal Suffrage turn, 
is the question of sex. Though sex does 
not prevent a woman from working eigh- 
teen hours a day at housework, or ten and 
twelve in a workshop, often enduring hard- 
ships that would appall her more muscular 
brother, it is still urged as an unanswera- 
ble reason why she should not be permitted 
a fair share in the profits, as well as the la- 
bors of life. What is this question of sex, 
and how far does its influence extend, as a 
hindrance and a stumbling block to women? 
If the Bible and Plato are to believed, the 
two sexes, at the entrance of life, are on an 
equality. Says the Bible. of God's creation 
of the human race, ‘‘Male and female cre- 
ated he them, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam, in the day when the 
were created;” and Plato, when his disci- 
ples, with much of the spirit of ny | which 
is seen at the present day in the disciples 
of a higher Master, had asked his opinion 
on the woman question, answered them in 
the following words: ‘‘Neither a woman as 
a woman, nor a man as a man, has any 
special function, but the gifts of nature are 
equally diffused in both sexes. The same 
elecsiion or opportunity for development 
which makes man a good guardian (or 
ruler) will also make woman a good ruler, 
for their original nature is the same.” 

Whoever, in civilized !ands, thinks of the 
baby girl as being inferior to her brother? 
She is his equal in spirit and intelligence, 
often his superior in school, and now that 
she has eutered college, sometimes proves 
herself his compeer. In arts and sciences, 
and in the delicate mechanical pursuits, she 
has proved her skill. Her superiority is no 
longer confined to the “‘art of weaving, and 
the management of pancakes and preserves,” 
but in other things she does now ‘‘really 
appear to be great.” 

If she has thus kept pace with man from 
her birth until she arrives at the age of ma- 
turity, what is there then to prevent her 
walking along by Lis side for the rest of her 
life? Here the argument of sex seems to 
have its stronghold, marriage and the func- 
tions of maternity being urged as reasons 
enough why woman should give up her nat- 
ural mental character and aspirations, to be- 
come merely a mother or a housewife. 
There never was a greater mistake than 
that women, as a whole, are satisfied witha 
purely domestic life. ‘here is nothing in 
mere sex which should make her so, if such 
is not her disposition; and the differences 
we see in women, in this particular, prove 
the assertion. The mistake has been in 
considering women not as individuals, but 
as a class or sex—so many zeros, or noth- 
ings, in the sum of humanity. Man the 
unit, woman the cipher, was the old order 
of things. lf this were true, and the fe- 
male children followed alone the condition 
of the mother, there would be some sense in 
keeping them in their present condition; 
but the female child’s character more natu- 
rally follows the mental condition of the 
father, as the male child’s does that of the 
mother. And so their mental traits, regard- 
less of sex, become inextricably confounded. 
If the father is restless, and eager to ‘‘brisk- 
ly venture, briskly roam,” so will the daugh- 
ter be. Confining her to the narrow sphere 
of domestic duties would be suicidal. She 
would fret and tear her soul away, in beat- 
ing the bars of her cage, or, what is worse, 
expend her unsatisfied longings in furbe- 
lows or worsted dogs, and in wasting her 
father’s or her husband’s money in the 
thousand frivolous ways that serve to fill 
up an erpty life. ..... 

There must always, from various reasons, 
bea large class of women who do not mar- 
ry and become mothers, and against this 
class the sex argument ought to have no 
weight. However, the fear that is some- 
times expressed, that if women are permitt- 
eda larger liberty, they will not marry, and 
so the race will die out, is hardly worthy 
of consideration. The ‘‘old, old story,” 
seldom listened to but once in a woman's 
life-time, will still continue to be told, and 
there will be ‘marrying and giving in mar- 
riage” as long as time endures. But under 
the new dispensation, when Woman’srights 
as well as Man’s rights are considered, she 
will no Jonger be obliged to marry for social 
position, or fora home, but because God 
and her unborn children call her to this life. 
To such marriages children will be wel- 
come, and the question why American wo- 
men are so loath to become mothers will be 
answered, for then the little baby girl will 
be as welcome as her brother. She will be 
born with an equal inheritance, and the feel- 
ing will no longer haunt the mother’s heart 
that she ought not to bring more women 
into the world to suffer what she has suffered 
and bear what she has borne. 

Whatever objections can be urged against 
Woman's taking part in public affairs dur- 
ing the period of maternity, cannot and 
ought not to extend beyond that period. 
One would think by the arguments of our 
sapient opponents, that the exercise of this 
function extended from the cradle to the 
grave. The facts, however, are different. 
At the most, only from fifteen to twenty 
years are devoted to this sacred purpose. 

hat is there to fill the rest of the three- 
score years and ten, madeempty by the loss 
of this occupation? Asa rule, until men 
reach the age of maturity or middle life, 
when the mental powers begin to ripen, not 
much is heard of them in public affairs. 
At a corresponding age, Woman’s work, in 
the bearing and rearing of children, is done. 
Her brain, refreshed by its repose amidst 
domestic cares, starts into new vigor. If 
she is of average intelligence she has read 
and thought during her years of retirement, 
and formed opinions on many important 





subjects. Mere marriage could not change 
her convictions any more than it could 
change those of her husband. Her past se- 
clusion makes her, when the necessity for it 
is over, all the more eager to take a wider 
interest in public matters, or to attempt to 
fulfill some cherished aspiration of her 
outh, a time long deferred, but patiently 
ooked forward to. Look at the work that 
is done to-day by women of middle age;— 
work in all directions. Sex is no more a 
hindrance now to them than it was at the 
beginning of life. If Nature, as our oppo 
nents say, speaks so loudly against her en- 
tering into public work, because of the 
function God has seen fit to endow her with, 
so has she also set the bounds to this disabil- 
ty. She has been kinder to Woman than to 
Man, and given her great advantage over 
him in this respect. With finer instincts 
than Man, Woman has also so much the 
sooner come to the knowledge of the pen- 
alties attached to wrong doing, in the grati- 
fication of the senses. She is centuries 
ahead of him in this particular, or the hu- 
man race would have been destroyed long 


ago. 

At the corresponding ages, when men, 
who have not learned self-control, go about 
as the old philosopher said, ‘“‘gorged with 
meat and drink,” and their passions rise and 
slay them, women have reached the calm 
intellectual stage of their being, and have 
learned to look ata soul as without sex, 
whether it be the ‘‘noble guest” of a man 
or of a woman, for menare no more to them 
than trees walking...... 

To conclude: As man and woman start 
on an equality in the morning of their exis 
tence, so there comes a time near its eve 
when they again start together; and except- 
ing that the man can go, or be carried to the 

olls, to express his political opinions, there 
is not much to choose between them. Sex, 
at last, no longer becomes a burden to the 
man, and he falls into the quiet ways of 
women, and, if an invalid, as most old peo- 
ple are, he soon finds himse!f, as he was in 
his extreme youth, the dependant and phy- 
sical inferior of some woman, a daughter,— 
a sister ora wife. Happy the man who 
finds himself in the care of a loving and 
tender woman, whom he has treated as an 
equal, and to whom, all his life, he has been 
faithful and true! 


Col. T. Wentworth Higginson said: 


Such aclear, lawyer-like statement as that 
just given by Mr. Bowditch is the necessary 
foundation for al] argument or persuasion. 
First must always come the question of 
right. In court, where a new claimant ap- 
peares for an estate now held by others, 
the court does not hear argument to show 
whether the applicant is lhkely to make a 
better or worse use of it than the parties 
now in possession. The question for the 
court to settle is simply, whose is the title? 
The aecision depends on that, and all else 
is quitesecondary. So weclaim that, what- 
ever be the accepted basis of Suffrage— 
whether it be a natural right or an acquired 
right—universal or limited—based on edu- 
cation, or character or property,—the ques- 
tion of right comes first. The only ground 
that did not equally apply to both sexes was 
to base Suffrage on physical strength; and 
he showed, by many illustrations, that this 
ground of Suffrage had been outgrown and 
abandoned, and would indeed, if consist- 
ently applied, turn society upside down, 
He showed by the statistics of the draft dur- 
ing the war that the classes which exerted 
most political influence were weakest physi- 
cally; showed that clergyman, editors and 
lawyers furnished only a small minority of 
their number as fit for military service when 
examined; that merchants were inferior to 
mechanics, mechanics to day-laborers, and 
day-laborers to prize-fighters. He said that 
the election of Jobn Morrissey to Congress 
was the only consistent application of the 
political theory which would exclude wo- 
men on account of unfitness for military 
duty. He quoted Walter Bagehot to the 
effec! that, in this age, brain without muscle 
exerts a greater power than muscle without 
brains; and pointed out the gradual devel- 
opment of women’s brains in modern his- 
tory ,and the influence they were coming to 
exert. He maintained that the direct ser- 
vices of women, during our recent war, and 
the great sacrifices made by women for war- 
purposes, gave them the right to a voice on 
all questions of war and peace. He ex- 
pressed the confident opinion that the sol- 
diers of the army of the Potomac, could the 
vote have taken place just after the war, 
would far more readily have given the ballot 
to Clara Barton than to the stay-at-home 
guard. 


Mrs. M. W. Campbell said: People say 
to us ‘‘Turn your guns upon the women.” 
“There is no doubt about the right of wo- 
men to vote if they desire to do so; but wo- 
men do not want to vote; if they do, why 
don’t they speak out and ask us?” ‘We 
shall allow them to vote when they all ask 
for the privilege.” ‘Why don’t you con- 
vert the women?” Such is the language of 
more than half the men with whom I have 
conversed while traveling over the State to 
hold Woman Suffrage meetings. Men can- 
not know what women want to do until 
they are permitted to exercise the right of 
choice. I wish men knew how it seems to 
some women to ask for what is their own 
by every law of right and justice. 

Did any man in this audience ever ask 
himself how it would seem to him to live in 
a government which has for its corner-stone 
‘Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny,” and he be forever taxed and never al- 
lowed a representation? Governed without 
his consent; laws made for him to obey and 
uphold, whether he approves or not; to be 
punished if he commits what somebody else 
calls crime, and that punishment to be vis- 
ited upon him according to the will and 
pleasure of aclass who are responsible to 
nobody but themselves? To be taught from 
infancy that he is to trust to the love and 
care of that are grees class, and then 
be coolly asked ‘Why don’t you speak out 
if you are not satisfied?” And when one 
does speak out, to be cautioned to “speak 
softly,” to be ‘‘sweet-tempered,” to “win by 
love and gentleness.” May it not be due 
to this very system of training that many 
women do not speak out? 

Other men say ‘The responsibility is too 





great, women are not prepared to accept it.” 
Twenty years ago, men said, ‘‘The best way 
to prepare aman for freedom is to make 
him free.” Apply that principle to women, 
and we will attend to their conversion. 

Gentlemen, the question for you tu decide 
is not whether women want to vote, but 
how can you redress the wrong of ages? 
The answer is to be found in three words— 
the language of the grandest reformer of the 
age—'‘Immediate, unconditioual emancipa- 
tion.” 

Rev. Lorenza Haynes claimed from the 
evidences of past history, that Woman, in the 
exercise of the responsible power of the bal- 
lot, would purify and elevate politics and 
legislation. She gave some amusing hits at 
a few of the objections to the equal rights 
of the sexes. 

At 10 p.m. the Convention adjourned. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of 1200 shareholders in the Glasgow Bank, 
800 are described as ‘‘gentlewomen.” 


The New Hampshire Society for the Pre- 
vegtion of Cruelty to Animals has elected 
Miss Mary A. Foster Secretary. 

If there is one crimeagainst human socie- 
ty more loathsome than any other, it is the 
manufacture of obscene books and pictures 
designed to corrupt the youth of the land 
through the debasement of the sexual in- 
stinct. The men engaged inthis infamous 
traffic are as little deserving of mercy as any 
class of criminals, and there ought to be 
a union of all pure-minded people to bring 
them to justice.—Orange Journal. 

The “Carnival of Authors” which came 
off at Music Hall, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday evenings, was a 
brilliant success, both social and pecuniary, 
The four evening entertainments were 
planned to take place during the ‘Carni- 
val.” The origination of the idea, so suc- 
cessfully developed by the friends of the 
preservation fund of the Old South Church, 
is said to have occurred three or four years 
ago in Washington, wheresome of the lead- 
ing ladies of the city planned a similar en- 


tertainment in aid of a benevolent object. | 


The entertainment proved so novel and at- 
tractive, that a similar enterprise was under- 
taken in Worcester, and still another was 
successful last year in Portland. The idea 
was thus suggested to the friends of the 
Old South that a carnival might be held in 
Boston. It really seems as though, in our 
present era of political reaction, the virtue 
of patriotism is displayed mainly by the 
women, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 10,3 4 vp. M., Miss Julia Sprague will read a 
aper for the Discussion Committee on “A few 
houghts about Women.” 





Sunday Meetings for Women,.—Feb. 9, 3 
Pp. M., at No.4 Park St. A paper will be given by Miss 
Sheldon, of Wellesley College, on ‘‘Modern Antiqui- 
ties."" Women are invited. 








Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—There willbe a meeting of the Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage Association at the house of Mr. J. 
McDuffie, 8 Ellery Street, Wednesday evening. Feb- 
ruary 5,744 P.M. Mrs. Smith, of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club, is expected to address the 
meeting. A full attendance is desired. 

A. 8S. ToHayer, Secretary. 


Moral Education Association, — During 
the month of February will ho!d meetings, as follows: 

February 7, 744 Pp. M., at Broadway Unitarian Chap- 
el, South Boston. Mrs. Kate Gannett Weils will 
speak on **Public and Private Schools.” 

February 8,3 Pp. M.,at 20 Upton Street, Boston, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak on ‘*Marriage.”’ 

February 15, 3 Pp. M., at 336 Dudiey Street, Boston 
Highlands. Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak on ‘‘Pre- 
Natal Influence.” 

February 22, 3 p.., at 60 Winthrop Street, Boston 
— Miss H. 8. Tolman will speak on “Inten- 
ion. 








The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 


serene mayne. 4 Ps street, Boston, Mass. ; or 
rederic inckley, Providence, R. L, bef 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. ean 
Frepveric A. HincKLey, Chairman. 
C. H. Copman, Secretary. 





Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, wr oeee pupils for any college. or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lane 
20 Beacon Street. F 





_ Business Women and Ladies shopping 
in —“. — to spend the night in the city, 
may find pleasant, quiet rooms, at No. 
street, South End, 50 cents per night. 7 
Dancing and G muastics Mi 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, a 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on ‘I hursday even- 
ings, due es a will be given. 
ymnastics w e taught onl ies’ 
school ght only in Young Ladies 
‘or terms, ect., apply to or ad 
Buxke, 18 Essex Street, Boston. ee a So 
N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only, 3m52 











Women’s Educational andind 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; obey 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. , 

. Santey 3P. M., Religious meeting with conversa. 

Monday, P. M., Talks on Health b 
women p A Ue, followed b diccassina 

Wedneviay: Sto F. ue, German Ci 

nesday, P. M. rman . 
Wh ttateee 
ursday, 2 Pp. m., Claes in English Grammar, 

Friday, te Fy 7% P. u., French Clesees 

aturday, 2to4Pp. m., Gefman class. 

Potitical conemy. — “Se &, 

tures upon various. subjects will be giv i. 
ing the winter. The Employment ot gk 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women's work 
either usefui or or tal, is in att from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in activeoperation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad. 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


Carving and Modeling School 
Women,—During the ensuing _m. there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 




















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. Mm., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. . , 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. Cs EDWARDS. 


Single Treatment for Corns, 25 centa, 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Pn er 1t3mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon.' 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4146 














Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. o 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 

Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a specialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furni-hing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

_ Room 7, 129 Tremont St, _1t3mo 


SOLD BY 


Fe 


WANTED. 


33 Bromfield st. 9w5 








LAVINIA GOODELL, 


ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
om. een attended to with promptness and 

spatch. 

















Mrs. B. 


= 


A. STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 
WA Lm ad as ¥ comprehended, 


eonsider this exhibit jue 


‘This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese-makers endorse it as superior to all ethers. 
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